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The superior merit of the 


Reuter Organ 


again receives 


noteworthy recognition through the 
| purchase of a Reuter by 


The Citadel, 


CHARLESTON, SOUTH CAROLINA 


The instrument, a substantial 


three manual, will be installed in 


October. 


The Reuter Organ Co. 


Lawrence, Kansas 














School of 
Church and Choir Music 


FRANK VAN DUSEN, Director 
Fall Term Begins September 13, 1937 


Courses in Organ; 

Church Service Playing; 

Choir Training and Conducting; 

Study of Liturgical Music and 
Hymnology; 

Keyboard Harmony and Princi- 

ples of Improvisation. 





Faculty 
ORGAN CHOIR 

Frank Van Dusen George L. Tenney 
Edward Eigenschenk Leo Sowerby 

Emily Roberts Emily Roberts 
Kenneth Cutler Adalbert Huguelet 


George Ceiga 
Send for Catalog 
Address 


—. AMERICAN CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 


Kimball Hall, Chicago, Illinois 








Westminster 


Presbyterian Church 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


Chooses 


GREAT ORGAN PIPES 
rrr 61 
ORE 9 cass ewraseaen 61 
UE 6 d.ca'y'oi0d by ox an 
: — bea uvaton 61 
saeilae ga ¥. ta dlecend 61 
2" a Twelfth pe wasngaeed 61 
0 eee 61 
Fourniture (4 Rks.)....244 
SWELL ORGAN PIPES 
16’ Lieblich Gedeckt ....... 73 
8 Geigen Diapason ....... 73 
le 73 
A Pe 73 
we a ree 73 
kh. Ra ee 73 
4’ Octave Geigen ......... 73 
4’ Flauto Traverso ........ 73 
Plein Jeu (4 Rks.)....244 
16’ Contra Fagotto ........ 73 
CE ciccaccsdsces 73 
PD owacbecseciwdaaces 73 
SP Heian cub tena’ 73 
Tremolo 


COMBINATIONS—Adjustable 
Great—1, 2, 3, 4, 5 


Swell—1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6 
Choir—1, 2, 3, 4 
Pedal—1, 2, 3, 4 
General—1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6 
MECHANICALS 


Swell Expression Pedal 

Choir Expression Pedal 

Crescendo Pedal 

Sforzando Reversible, Pedal & 


Piston 
Great to Pedal Reversible, Pedal 
& Piston 
Swell to Pedal Reversible, Piston 
Choir to Pedal Reversible, Piston 


AEOLIAN- SKINNER 


CHOIR ORGAN PIPES 
a eee 73 
8 Lieblich Flute ......... 73 
NN deb hiaci.<+ o:2i000 4% 73 
8 Dolcan Celeste ......... 61 
4’ Flute d'Amour ......... 73 
- pa 61 
EN ping oa gesaet 73 
Tremolo 
PEDAL ORGAN PIPES 
16’ Contre Basse .......... 32 
SE ae: 
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EE  cacuekeewes an 32 
8 Flute Ouverte ......... 32 
8 Still Gedeckt (Swell) 
ae. a ree 32 
2... oer e 32 
COUPLERS 
Unison 


Swell to Great 
Choir to Great 
Swell to Choir 
Octave 
Swell to Great 4’ 
Swell to Great 16’ 
Swell to Swell 4’ 
Swell to Swell 16’ 
Swell to Choir 4’ 
Swell to Choir 16’ 
Choir to Great 4’ 
Choir to Great 16’ 
Choir to Choir 4’ 
Choir to Choir 16’ 
Pedal 
Great to Pedal 
Swell to Pedal 
Choir to Pedal 
Swell to Pedal 4’ 
Choir to Pedal 4’ 


Pedal to Manual Combinations ‘‘ON” and “‘OFF’’ for each manual 


General Cancel 
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ORGAN COMPANY 
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UNIVERSITY 
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THE FIRST ESSENTIAL: INTERESTING MUSIC 


256 
REPERTOIRE AND REVIEW 


Prepared With Special Consideration for the Average Organist 


Music for the Church Service 
All signs and symbols are fully explained on the Index Page 
each month; they enable us to catalogue each review so that 
its classification is apparent at a glance, and then after the 
title, to summarize the most important data. 

*A3 — Bach, ar. J. Holler: “Jesus joy of man’s desir- 
ing,” s-a-b. 8p. e. 0. (Gray, 1933, 15c). Also available 
for choruses, mixed and men’s. The chorale or hymn-tune 
is sung in simplest form by the choir, sentence at a time, 
with moderately florid organ interludes; organ, not piano. 
This gives the organist all the work and takes only a little 
rehearsal-time. A good anthem for any choir. 

*A1 — Bach, ar. Dr. Dickinson: “O Savior sweet,” 
3p. e. (Gray, 1920, 12c). A piece of Bach that any choir 
can use—junior, boys, girls, or, best of all, men’s voices in 
unison transposed down one step if necessary. Congregations 
ought to be educated to like music of this true churchly type. 

A — T. F. H. CANDLYN: “Te Deum Laudamus” in 
Gm, 10p. me. (Gray, 15c). Quite a good setting, with 
enough originality but not too much, dramatic here and there 
but not to the extent of forgetting it’s a church-service and 
not a concert. More than good enough to be rated worth 
every Episcopalian’s examination. 

*A3 — F. Flemming, ar. J. Holler: “Lord of our life,” 
s-a-b. 3p. u. ve. (Gray, 12c). The familiar hymntune fixed 
up for the choirmaster’s convenience; of course more than 
churchly ; interesting music too. 

A — Graham GEORGE: “If ye love Me keep the 
commandments,” 3p. e. (Gray, 12c). Interesting music that 
aims more for originality than churchliness and thus seems 
to confine its use to the special musicale. It is very doubtful 
if Christ would have based his utterances on an oratorical 
style of delivery instead of on a fundamentally important 
truth and sincerity; church music dare hardly afford to forget. 
Just the same, splendid music quite appropriate for a Sunday 
evening musicale. 

A — Henry HALLSTROM: “Benedictus es Domine’ 
in Ef, 8p. e. (Gray, 15c). Churchly music, basing its et- 
fects largely on contrasts between unison and harmonized 
sentences or phrases; from the musical viewpoint, good ; from 
the churchly, excellent. 

A4+ — Margaret Page INGLE: “Awake my soul,” 6p. 
me. cu. (Gray, 12c). For best effect, basses must go down to 
E and sopranos up to A, both of them easily. Dramatic 
music is not out of place with this text; in fact we want the 
music to have vim, vigor, and punch. It has. There’s a 
section for 8-part women’s voices. Certainly an anthem of 
the better sort, but needing a good choir. 

*Al — _ Ivanov, ar. J. Holler: “Bless the Lord O my 
soul,” 3p. e. (Gray, 12c). The familiar tune, for juniors or, 
better yet, men in unison. Some music is so completely bound 
up with a religious text that violence results if it is sung 
anywhere but in church; this is music of that kind. Recom- 
mended for every choir. An occasional anthem for men’s 
voices in unison is a great tonic for a tired church routine. 

AS — Edward MARGETSON: “Darkening night the 
land doth cover,” 10p. cu. d. s. (Galaxy, 15c). Again we 
have music for the special Sunday evening service, music 
that pays a lot of attention to purely musical effects instead 
of being subservient to simple churchliness. It is not really 
difficult, but there are harmonic shifts that can easily fly off 
into space; the most difficult work will be the organist’s in 
studying the anthem till he has a real plan for its artistic 
interpretation. It ought to be highly effective; mark it as one 
for close inspection the next time you order music. 

A — Harold MUELLER: “Benedictus es Domine,” in 
E, 6p. md. (Gray, 15c). Based on a tuneful theme, and for 
the most part simply presented—which is always the best 


treatment in the long run of church music. It is the kind 
of music a congregation can understand; a good varicty of 
moods. 

A4+ — Dr. Leo SOWERBY: “Office of Holy Com. 
munion” in Bm, 25p. d. (Gray, 50c). The Composer has 
proved himself to such extent that a work of this proportion 
automatically demands the individual examination of the or. 
ganist when repertoire is under consideration. Not for normal 
choirs but only for the best ones, capable of handling diff. 
culties easily and surely. Music of this kind lifts the service 
out of all danger of sentimentality and puts it on a more 
solid basis commanding the attention of men. A reviewer 
who has not heard such a work adequately performed has 
nothing much he can say of value to the kind of organists 
capable of handling our best services. Examine it for 
yourself. 

A — Van Denman THOMPSON: “Soldiers of the 
cross arise,” 6p. s. me. (Gray, 15c). A festival anthem with 
a lot of punch to it, and effects that border on the dramatic— 
which such a text can well stand. When searching for a big. 
sounding anthem that is sure to contribute something to a 
festival service, by all means examine this one. 

A — Leon VERREES: “Bread of the world,” 8p. s. 
me. (Gray, 15c). Its organ accompaniment uses the familiar 
device of melody and triplet arpeggios in the righthand par, 
but even if that looks antiquated and commonplace on paper 
it need not sound that way if the registration dodges 8’ & 4’ 
flutes. The melody is fine, the harmonic part-filling under 
the harmonized chorus section is good, occasional tich- 
harmony progressions add beauty from the congregation's 
viewpoint, and the whole thing is smooth and churchly. Al- 
most every choir will find it interesting, and certainly the 
congregations will enjoy, understand, and be moved by it 

A4+ — Homer WHITFORD: “Let all that hath 
breath praise the Lord,” 6p. cu. me. (J. Fischer & Bro., 15c). 
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JOHN FINLEY WILLIAMSON, PRES. 


CARL WEINRICH, F. A.G. O. 
Head of Organ Department 


TRAINING ORGANISTS AND 
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and COLLEGE 
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Pate 


The very word stirs the 
imagination. Music that gives 
fuller expression to the 


artist’s talents . . . melody 
that elevates the spirit and 
lifts the heart to new heights 
of reverent attention. 

For more than fifty years 
the word DEAGAN on 
Cathedral Chimes and other 
organ percussions has been a 
hallmark of true craftsman- 
ship—a sym ol of unwaver- 
ing fidelity to high ideals. 
Consult your organ builder. 


J. C. Deagan, Inc. 


1770 Berteau Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 
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M. P. MOLLER, INC. 


College Auditorium 
Wilson College 


Chambersburg, Pa. 
(Specifications by Virgil Fox) 


Miss Isabel D. Ferris, 
Director of Organ Department 


Also a two-manual 


Moller Portable Organ 


for practice use 


The placing of the contract for two 
new organs, after a thorough exami- 
nation of modern instruments by two 
authorities who know artistic tone de- 
velopment, speaks for itself and is an- 
other practical testimonial of Moller 


quality. 


ARTHUR BATES JENNINGS 
6016 Hampton Street 
PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 
July 2, 1937 
M. P. Moller Organ Co. 
Hagerstown, Maryland 
Gentlemen: 

It has just been my pleasure to play the opening recital 
on your new organ in the Johnson Memorial Methodist 
Episcopal Church, Huntington, West Virginia. I am 
writing to tell you how very much I enjoyed playing this 
recital. Throughout the evening, not a thing went wrong 
with the organ and it was mechanically perfect in the speed 
of its action, the reliability and speed of the pistons, and 
the very effective expression pedals. 

I was especially impressed with the musical quality of 
the voicing. This was true of the fuller ensemble stops 
and the softer flutes and strings alike. For a three manual 
organ of such moderate size, you have manufactured a re- 
markable work of art, for on this organ, one can play 
musically practically anything from the strict organ music 
of Vierne and Bach to the extreme orchestral music of 
Stravinsky and Wagner. This is saying a great deal for 
an organ of only twenty-two straight stops. I wish to call 
attention especially to the Diapason Chorus in the Great 
Organ, the Mixture, Trumpet and Vox Humana in the 
Swell. The latter is probably the best stop of its kind 
that I have ever heard. 

It is a pleasure to write this letter, unsolicited, and I 
wish you every success. 

Yours very sincerely, 
(Signed) Arthur B. Jennings. 


Write for particulars 
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Opens with unison bass theme, ending with 4-part men’s 
voices, and then comes the full chorus; later there are sen- 
tences for women’s voices, to add contrast. It is a musical 
theme, handled always to make music, with the result that 
we get a good anthem from every viewpoint, the kind of 
music that’s fit to work on and that serves its primary pur- 
pose in the services. 

A — Dr. Healey WILLAN: “Benedictus es Domine’’ 
in Gm, 4p. me. (Gray, 12c). “A plainsong setting with 
faux-bourdon.” Dr. Willan’s reputation for writing ex- 
cessively severe music should not scare anyone; this canticle 
on the contrary should be used to invite a better appreciation 
from both choir and congregation. Many will consider the 
unison passage better unaccompanied; try it that way. Of 
course this is church music, not entertainment. But it is 
certainly not dull, nor is it pedantic; it is really good church 
music, within reach of any choir. 

Al — Dr. David McK. WILLIAMS: “Benedictus’ in 
Af, 6p. e. (Gray, 15c). A unison setting like this has many 
uses, and it’s a time-saver. Monotony is ever-present in any 
liturgical service where the same texts and forms are used 
over and over again; this is a splendid way to help dodge 
some of that dangerous monotony. Dr. Williams generally 
writes music for the service's sake, never seeming to think he 
must do something astounding. The result is that it is al- 
most always safe to spend 15c and an hour or two thoroughly 
examining a Williams anthem. This unison setting is of 
sterling quality. 

*A — Hebrew, ar. Dr. Dickinson: “The Shofar is 
Sounded,” 3p. e. b. (Gray, 12c). “This ancient traditional 
call which is played on the Shofar or ram’s horn is generally 
considered the oldest known melody in the world and is still 
used annualiy on the Jewish New-Year throughout the world. 
A Trumpet may be substituted for the Shofar.” The bass 
soloist does all the work, the chorus singing only a few 
measures. The anthem of course is for use either in Jewish 
synagogues or in Christian churches at special services when 
Hebrew history is the theme of the sermon. 


AN ORGANIST LOOKS BACK 


A book by Dr. Aifred Hollins, reviewed by Dr. Roland Diggle 

© In all my reading, and I do a great deal, I do not remem- 
ber a book that has given me more pleasure. The book has 
some 450 pages, but there are few you will want to skip. It 
is written in the same delightful style as is so much of his 
organ music. And as his organ music was for the general 
public, so is this book. Few of us there are who cannot take 
a lesson from it, and the mere fact that a blind musician can 
have lived so full a life and now at 70 write in so youthful 
a way, is a real triumph in itself. 

Dr. Hollins has toured Australia, New Zealand, South 
Africa, the U.S.A., and Canada. The chapters devoted to 
his American tour will be of special interest to his American 
readers. 


The Author talks of “seeing” his friends and scores of in. 
stances occur to explain the way in which the facultics of 
touch and hearing are invoked to redress the balance; it is 
sort of mysterious sixth sense. In reference to the luminous 
stop-touch console invented by Estey and in use in some of 
the organs he played, he has this to say: “I knew a touch 
brought a stop on and showed a tiny light: another touch 
took it off and the light went out. I did not see how I could 
tell whether a stop was on or off except by the sound, so | 
decided to go to the church at the earliest possible moment 
and get the feel of things . . . . I was confronted by an array 
of luminous stops, rather like the keys of a typewriter, but 
larger, grouped. distinctly enough according to departments, 
but without anything to indicate to a blind man whether any 
particular stop was out or in... . I knew I must either fight 
my battle alone or abandon the recital, and as I was de. 
termined not to acknowledge defeat I settled down to 
practise.” 

The book is full of stories and one can but marvel at the 
remarkable memory of the Author. An example: “In 1906 
Tertius Noble, at that time organist of York Minster, in- 
vited me to play the Schumann concerto at one of the con. 
certs by his excellent orchestra. I stayed with Mr. and Mrs. 
Noble at their house in Minster Court, close to the Minster, 
They had a fine oak dining-table, the like of which I had not 
seen. The four legs were joined together by a kind of frame 
a few inches above the floor, and the bars which made the 
frame were at a convenient height for a foot-rest, although 
I do not think I used them in that way for fear of scratching 
them. Some twenty years later I saw the same table in the 
Nobles’ flat in New York and I remembered it at once.” 

One could go on and on, for the book is full of interesting 
things; it is the sort of book you can take up at any moment, 
open at any place, and always find something of interest. By 
all means secure a copy if you like a book that is wise, witty, 
human, with a story that warms the cockles of your heart. 
(Published by Blackwood & Sons, London, at 15/6. Please 
order through one of the publishers listed in our Directory; 
do not order through T.A.O.) 


REUTER ORGANS 


Sales & Service Representative 


FERD RASSMANN 


21 years Chief Erector and Finisher for Austin Organ Co. 
Eastern Sales & Service Representative, Reuter Organ Co. 
Expert servicing of Austin Organs and Reuter Organs 








1100 Fifth Ave., Asbury Park, N. J. 
Telephone: Asbury Park, 1599-M. 
EB Your inquiries are cordially invited 

















If organ problems are curtailing 
your musical services, consult 


AUSTIN 





Organ Architects and Builders 
Controlling Exclusively all Austin Patents 


AUSTIN ORGANS, INC. 
Hartford, Conn. 

















Oberlin Conservatory 
of Music 
A Department of Oberlin College 
Exceptional advantages for the Organ Student 
23 pipe-organs 
for teaching and practice 


Specialist teachers 
GEORGE O. LILLICH 





BRUCE H. DAVIS LEO C. HOLDEN 


Choir Singing and Choir Direction 
with Olaf Christiansen 

















Address Frank H. Shaw, Director, Oberlin, Ohio, for catalog 
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First Presbyterian Church 
at the Newburgh, N. Y. Three manual 42 STOPS Representatives in U. S. A. 


1906 W. Lavallee New York City 
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“f, 1n- Mount Holyoke College ‘ 5234 Netherland Avenue 
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Organs now in process of construction: for their tone qualities and 


First Church of Northampton (just completed) the reliability of the action 


Northampton, Mass. Three manual 46 STOPS BUILT BY 





JV A. Hebert . . . Detroit, Mich. 
National Cathedral at Washington 3277 Carter Avenue 

Washington, D. C. Four manual 115 STOPS J. A. R. Morel . . Watertown, Mass. 
275 North Beacon Street 
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AR / / oS, ; Ma The fame of WICKS organs 
5 : ' | "=. is based on steady progress 
ants f ~ in design, action and adapt- 

O ~~ 2 ; ability. A WICKS is beautiful 
18CO me f ; : to the eye, a delight to the 

p p >_> ear and of such substantial 
(Y), }, _ ’ workmanship that its life is 
Ure “a aot | long. Having also the exclu- 

: ‘ sive direct electric action, 


Atlantic City, N. J. . “3 its upkeep is low—no thin 





leathers or membranes to 
lose resiliency and cause 
— trouble. Magic electricity 
is the answer. 
WICKS ORGAN CO. HIGHLAND, ILL. 
ste sone of 
/ instal! — 
, just plug 


in a light 
socket. 


has purchased a three-manual 


for installation in the fall 
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ees. | WICKS ORGANS 


BRATTLEBORO, VERMONT WITH THE FAMOUS WICK'S Pidrect-E€ocric ACTION 


















































A.G.O. Test Pieces, 1938 


(Published by THE H. W. GRAY CO.) 


ORGAN 

Chorale Prelude “Herzlich thut mich verlangen” 
(No. 10) J. BRAHMS 
Chorale Prelude “O Mensch, bewein’ dein Sunde 
gross” (Contained in Bach Book 15) J. S. BACH 
ANTHEMS (S.A.T.B.) 

“Ye that have spent” (Lauds) 
“Happy and blest” MENDELSSOHN 
“Give Rest, O Christ” KIEFF MELODY 


THE H. W. GRAY CO., 159 East 48th St., N. Y. 
Sole Agents for NOVELLO & CO. 


DYSON 














A new Small Organ 


on exhibit at our factory 


Two manuals and pedals, 
292 pipes, four units. 
Floor space 6' x 4’. 


Price $1,600.00 


MIDMER - LOSH, INC. 
MERRICK, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 











‘Before commencing your new 
season’s activities be sure to 
procure and read a 


copy of 


Temple of Tone 
by 
Dr. George Ashdown Audsley 


List Price $5.00 


J. Fischer & Bro. - New York 


119 West 40th Street 




















Hillgreen, Lane & Co. 
ee 6 ae 


ALLIANCE, OHIO 


Our firm has been established for forty years, 
and has achieved a reputation for fair deal- 
ing and artistic organ production. We are 
equipped in every way to undertake orders 


of any magnitude. 














Recent Installations 


ALL ORGANS under construction in 

the factory and in process of installa- 
tion during the month of June were as 
follows: 


St. Roccos R. C. Church 
Newark, N. J.—2 manual 
First Church of Christ, Scientist 
Barrington, Ill_—2 manual 
St. John's P. E. Church 
New Haven, Conn.—2 manual 
St. Paul's M. E. Church 
Castleton, N. Y.—2 manual 
First Presbyterian Church 
Wilmette, IIIl.—3 manual 
St. Paul's Reformed Church 
: West Hazleton, Pa.—2 manual 
New Hope Christian Church 
Columbus, Ind.—2 manual 
Brown & Wagner Mortuary 


Santa Ana, Calif.—2 manual 


BRANCHES 
New York 
Philadelphi« 


WEST HAVEN 
CONNECTICUT 


























THE AMERICAN aad 


DR. WILLIAM H. BARNES The Organ 


ROWLAND W. DUNHAM Church Music 
e 
Associate Contributors 
LE ROY V. BRANT 
DR. ROLAND DIGGLE 
A. LESLIE JACOBS 


DR. OSCAR E. SCHMINKE 
Tt, SCOTT BUHRMAN . - - - - ° is Editor ELIZABETH VAN FLEET VOSSELLER 














EXPLANATION OF ALL Vol. 20 AUGUST, 1937 No. 8 
1.A.O. ABBREVIATIONS 


9 sic Haviews EDITORIALS & ARTICLES 
*--Arrangement. St. Mary’s, Millersville Holtkamp Cover, 253 
— oe. Hanover Console Frontispiece, 262 
O—Oratorio-cantata-opera form. Forty-to-One Against Churches ............ REE ee Pe eee. 277 
dpe Hearing with the Eye Rowland W. Dunham ............ 276 
J—Junior choir. Lesson in Playing Franck Winslow Cheney ... 
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IN PLAYING FRANCK 


Measure-by-Measure Outline of Technical Details Involved in Attaining 


an Artistic Interpretation of Piece Heroique 
By WINSLOW CHENEY 


/ \ FRONT-RANK position in 


organ repertoire has been assured for Cesar Franck. General- 
ly speaking, I believe his works are as important to us of the 
organ profession as Beethoven and Chopin are to pianists. 

There are those, of course, who do not like Beethoven, or 
Brahms, or Handel. Yet despite all the criss-cross of vogues 
and opinions, some composers and their music do find their 
time and place in the accepted repertoire from generation to 
generation. If they do, it is because there is something lasting 
and worthwhile to be found in them. 

Liszt is reported to have said that the organ compositions 
of Franck have their place beside the masterpieces of Johann 
Sebastian Bach. With the continued popularity and strong 
position maintained by Franck’s works, one is inclined to 
agree with Liszt. 

Let us have a new look at one of his most important organ 
wotks, Piéce Héroique, a work that has been played all over 
the organ world for half a century. 

First, run through your copy and number the measures so 
we can refer to them specifically. 

Since this is a Piece Heroique, obviously our primary con- 
cern is to make it sound heroic. The principal theme is 
certainly heroic. Note however that it also has a hint of 
malevolence in it. 

From measures 33 to 47, the mood is challenging, even 
while still heroic. 

Then we have a sudden change to the quiet and serene 
middle section, with the rude, almost paradoxical intrusion 
of the pedal tympani effect. 

Another sudden change in mood comes in the section be- 
ginning measure 108, with its thrilling crescendo and accel- 
erando leading up to a crashing climax in measure 125. 

Beginning measure 151, one feels a great uplift of soaring 
emotion. 

And in the last and final section, beginning at measure 
165, we have a real triumph; but it is a serious triumph and 
a declamation, 

Broadly speaking, I believe we should class this composi- 
tion as of more than average difficulty. However, if one is 
taking it up for the first time, we can reduce these difficulties 
considerably by a proper approach to bring it within the per- 
forming ability, even though one’s technic is quite limited. 
For instance, in the opening seven measures, practise the right 

d alone, making the Swell expression behave as indicated 


in the diagram. Then practise the left hand alone, making 
the Great expression follow the indications of the diagram. 
It is quite necessary to gain freedom and independence in the 
use a these expression pedals before putting them together. 
Likewise, in measures 33 and 34, let us take some time out 
to gain precision and clarity in these two measures, as the 
measures following them are played in the same fashion. 
Likewise, in measures 47 to 51, let us practise our arpeggio 
on. the Choir. In the section beginning at 107, some pre- 
liminary practise controlling our swell-boxes will help. Again, 
in measures 144-150, some extra practise will help. Some 
real work on these four sections will win about half the 
battle. 

Suppose, then, we have a three-manual organ of average 
size. Our Swell will be full, with Cornopean and _ 
coupler; no 16 stops. On the Great, the 8’ and 4’ flue- 
work, including Second Diapason and an 8’ reed. It will be 
better if the 8’ reed, at least, is under expression. On the 
Choir, full 8’ and 4 flutes. Pedal, full, without reeds. 
Couplers: Swell and Choir to Great, 8’ and 4’; Swell to Choir, 
8’ and 4’; Swell and Choir to Pedal. 

To begin with, both feet belong on the expression pedals. 
In the usual organ, the left foot on the Great and Choir, the 
right foot on the Swell. 

The right hand should be on the Swell; the left on the 
Great. Now, gradually open the Swell from measure 1, reach- 
ing the maximum in measure 6, beat 1, giving the Swell a 
little additional push on beat 2 of measures 4 and 5, which 
will give the soprano note G a little extra musical value. The 
progress of the Swell shoe will look like Fig. 1. 

Now, as to the theme, beginning measure 2, played on the 
Great with the left hand: Begin with the Great expression 
about a fourth or fifth open; then swiftly press it down to 
about three-quarters open, creating an accent on beat 2. Close 
it gradually to about one-fourth open, to the end of the 
measure. 

In measure 3, use proportionately more of the Great ex- 
pression, getting the accent on beat 2, again closing the ex- 
pression after beat 2 to the end of the measure. 

In measures 4 and 5, the same thing, only more of it. 

On measure 6, beat:1, enlarge the beat as much as possi- 
ble, having the Great expression fully open on beat 2, and 
leave it open through the measure. Begin closing it only after 
the F-sharp in measure 7 is heard. 
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Likewise the Swell, which has been progressing along on 
an expression plane of its own, doesn’t begin to close until 
beat 2 of measure 7. 

At the beginning of measure 8, both expression pedals are 
closed to about one-fourth or one-fifth. The progress of the 
Great expression pedal will therefore look like Fig. 2. 


“Fig-4 
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Also it is noted that a slight broadening, or holding back 
of the tempo, on beats 1 and 2 of measure 6 would enhance 
the climax. 7 

Now, in measures 8 to 13, the expression pedals are 
operated in the same fashion as in the opening measures. 

In measure 13, close the Great to about one-half on beat 2. 

In measure 14, right hand on Great, left hand on Choir; 
expression pedals about half open. The tympani effect in the 
pedal part, I believe, is made more convincing if the first 
note is made rather short but firm, and the second one is 
made slightly larger than written. However, don’t make the 
second pedai note (F-sharp) a quarter-note, or anything like 
it. It is better to think of the first pedal eighth-note as being 
a short eighth-note, and the second one a large eighth-note. 

Measure 15, the lefthand chromatic part, C-sharp, D, D- 
sharp, E, resolving into F of measure 16, is seldom heard with 
sufficient prominence; but by duplicating these notes on the 
Great with the righthand thumb, and at the same time mak- 
ing a little crescendo with the expression pedals, a very tell- 
ing effect can be gained. 

In measure 16, take back most (but not all) of the ex- 
pression power used in measure 15. 

Measure 17: proceed the same as in 15. , 

Measures 18, 19, 20: gradually open the expression pedals, 
reaching the climax in measure 20, beat 3. A little ritard 
on beat 2 and 3 of measure 20 will help the climax. Especial- 
ly broaden the high soprano D. 

Measure 21 is a bit of a problem, by reason of its con- 
struction; and one can see in various editions a number of 
ways of solving it. My old teacher, Lynnwood Farnam, used 
to bring the left hand to the Great beginning measure 20, 
then on 21 close the Great expression pedal tight on beat 2, 
and close the Swell to about one-half on beat 3; then play 
the alto and tenor parts detached (sort of a firm staccato re- 
quired). 

So far I have not heard a solution that sounds any better 
than this one. Too, by going to the Great with the left hand, 
the climax is intensified. And in measure 21, using the ex- 
pression pedals and the detached inside parts as indicated 
above, keeps it from becoming muddy. 

Measures 22-26: same treatment as in the beginning. 

Measure 27: these eighth-notes should be played staccato, 
in both right and left hand. Mr. R. Huntington Woodman, 
another of my teachers, who studied this composition in Paris 
with Cesar Franck himself, said that Franck was particular 
about having these eighth-notes played in a crisp, short stac- 


cato. Too, it is better to leave the Swell completely open 
through this entire measure, closing it quickly after the first 
eighth-note in measure 28. If neatly done, incidentally, this 
will give an illusion of quite a snappy accent effect to the first 
eighth-note of measure 28. 

Measures 28-33: Operate the expression pedals as in the 
beginning. 

Measure 33: We arrive with expression pedals fully open. 
On the second eighth chord, add with the register-crescendo 
pedal; and detach all these chords. 

Now in the next section, measures 33-46, I suggest the 
phrasing be done in the fashion illustrated in our third ex- 
ample. It is more heroic and dramatic in effect. Think of 
the sixteenth-note that follows the dotted eighth as belong. 
ing to the succeeding dotted quarter. 
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Play measures 36 and 37 on the Swell manual. Close all 
expression pedals to about one-half at end of 37; then add 
the full-organ pedal before the attack of measure 38. Meas- 
ure 40, take off the register-crescendo pedal. 

Of course the general idea here is to make a gradual 
crescendo through this section, reaching the climax on the 
first sixteenth-note of measure 47. As to this climax, we 
afrive at measure 47 on full organ with all expression pedals 
fully open. The ritard is the usual method of heightening 
full-organ climaxes, but at times I dare say we all tire of the 
conventionality of this procedure. There are other ways of 
doing it. Let’s try it this way: 

Assuming that a strong rhythmic momentum has been de- 
veloped from measure 33 through to measure 44; then in 
measure 45, hold back on beat 2, just a little; on beat 3 hold 
back much more, making the third beat as large as possible 
without breaking the rhythm; then play the first two beats 
of measure 46 right in time, making only the slightest ritard 
on beat 3. Try it over a couple of dozen times, to get just 
the right feel. If you get it just right, it certainly puts a 
dynamic kick into the high F-sharp climax chord in measure 
47. Further, I believe it’s a little more heroic sounding than 
the broad ritard. B vu T, a strong rhythmic development from 
measure 33, or at the very latest measure 38, is the funda- 
mental essential. I have heard this device used by some 
orchestral conductors with excellent effect. 

Then, too, let us observe another thing about this climax. 
Measure 45, where we arte making the ritard, is a duplicate 
of measure 44. Therefore, let us be sure that measure 44 is 
exactly in time, to provide good contrast, and to heighten the 
effect of the ritard when it comes in measure 45. Then our 
idea of holding back the rhythm in 45 is only to let it drive 
on forward again in measure 46, sweeping through to the 
climax in 47, with only the slightest ritard at the end of beat 
3, measure 46. . 

Before leaving this full-organ section, it is worth noting 
that by duplicating the pedal eighth-notes with the left hand 
in measure 41, resolving to the quarter-note, F-sharp, in 42, 
the moving pedal part can be given a little more clarity, on 
most organs. (See Example 3.) 

In the next section, measures 47-65, after the high climax, 
the F-sharp chord in measure 47, take off the full-organ pedal; 
play the arpeggios on the Choir. Leave the Swell expression 
a little more than half open. Close the Great on beats 2 
and 3. 

During the following four measures, 48-51 inclusive, open 
and close the Great expression, phrasing the theme in the 
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same way we did it in the beginning. 

In measure 51, on beats 214 and 3, close all expression 

edals. 

Measure 52, beats 2 and 3: open both Great and Swell ex- 
pressions, a little, reaching a little climax on the first eighth 
of measure 53. Close both expression pedals on beat 3. 

A certain tempo-rubato should apply from measure 53 on- 
ward to 64; and in fact, considerable rubato can be used in 
measures 55, 56, and 57. 

Measure 54, beat 1: add another stop on the Great, if 
there is one available. Open the expression pedals gradually 
through 54 and 55, having them fully open on beat 2 of 
56: and if you have still another stop available, bring it right 
on at beat 2 of 56. This beat is the climax of this section. 
Make as much out of it as you can. Hold back this C-sharp 
melody note just a little, and broaden the succeeding notes, 
B-sharp and B-natural, of measure 57, making these notes as 
larze as possible without, of course, throwing the rhythmic 
progress hopelessly out of balance. Then pick up the tempo 
after the first eighth-note in measure 58. 

These measures, 55, 56, and 57, are an excellent study in 
the artistic application of rubato. 

After the first eighth in 57, pick up the tempo a bit; it 
will set off the preceding climax measure and give it con- 
viction. 

Broaden beat 3 in measure 58; it needs it, in contrast to 
beat 1. 

In measures 59 through 64, the tonal plane is downward. 
Close the expression pedals to about half on beats 2114 and 
3 im measure 59. Beat 1, measure 60, close the expression 
still a little more. On beat 2, throw open the expression a 
little bit to accent the righthand note on beat 214. Then 
diminish the expression a little to the end of the measure. 
Likewise through measures 61, 62, and 63. On measure 61, 
reduce Great a little. Reduce it a little more in measure 
62. In fact, the point is to so reduce that Great that after 


measure 62 you have on the Great exactly the same stops that 


you had in the beginning of the composition. Measure 63, 
tight hand on Choir. Measure 64, right hand on Swell. 
Measure 65: you arrive with exactly the same registration you 
had in the beginning. 

Treat the following half-dozen measures as before. 

Measure 71, beat 1: On the first eighth-rest, add a little 
more to the Great. (The right hand is on the Great; the 
left hand on the Choir.) Phrase the theme as usual, reach- 
ing the expression pedal maximum with a little ritard in meas- 
ute 75, beat 2. 

Measure 77: both hands on Choif. Diminish expressions 
a little at end of measure. ; 

Measure 78, beat 3: take off Swell Cornopean. 

Measure 79: both hands on Swell. Close expression at 
end of measure. 

If we have a master-piston on our organ, here is the place 
to use it, with the strings on the Swell; soft flutes on the 
Choir; with the Pedal 16’ and 8’ rather loud, without reeds. 

If we have no master-piston, I suggest the following: 
Measure 78, beat 1, take off Swell-to-Choir couplers. Add 
soft Choir flutes by prepared piston. At the end of meas- 
ure 79, have the Swell strings set on a piston; the tympani 
Pedal effect beginning in measure 80 should be prepared on 
a Pedal piston, which should be brought on on beats 2 and 
3 of measure 79. Leave the pedal couplers on; they will 
do no harm. 

With measure 80, we begin the second movement. This 
middle, contrasting section is of almost prayer-like quality, 
with even a touch of melancholy and a sense of appeal. Yet 
in it we find a certain contradiction. The pedal part here 
has no relation to the music played on the manuals, in the 
sense of its being the usual pedal accompaniment. It is op- 
posed to the music of the manuals, and keeps recurrently in- 
truding itself in violation to the music played by the hands. 
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Don’t think of it therefore as the usual pedal accompaniment. 
It should stand out distinctly, as a tympani part, by itself, 
aad in contrasting spirit. Play it staccato. 

Measure 81: Right hand on Choir, left hand on Swell. 
Here again, through this entire middle section, an artistic 
use of rubato is necessary—but not that extreme rubato that 
the amateurish Chopin-players use. This section is also one 
in which to make much use of the subtler shades of the ex- 
pression pedal. 

Measure 82: open the Choir a little on beats 1 and 2. 

83, beats 1 and 2: open the Swell a little. Diminish ex- 
pression pedals on beat 3. 

84: diminish expression a little more. 

86: open the Choir slightly, beats 2 to 3. 
the Swell a little. 

87-88: continue opening both expressions. Diminish them 
a little in measure 89. 

90: here is a good place to add a Swell Oboe or 4’ Flute. 

94: add soft 8’ Flute to Swell. 

95: pick up the tempo a little. 

98: on last eighth of measure, go over to Swell with both 
hands, and stay there. 

99, beat 1: increase Choir to full strength, less 16’s. (This 
is by way of advance preparation for the next section.) 

From measures 100 to 104, make a steady crescendo with 
the Swell expression pedal. 

105: play lefthand part, beats 1 and 2, on Great; beat 3, 
left hand goes to Swell. 

106: same way. 

107-8: Both hands on Swell. 

To finish this section, and begin the new section on meas- 
ure 108, is something of a registration problem. Master- 
pistons will not entirely solve the problem, if we want to 
make a smooth transition. 

Perhaps the best way in this case is to depend mostly on 
manipulating by hand. 

Suppose, then, that we go back to measure 104, and on 
beat 3, we add the mf pedal reeds, by use of the toe-pistons. 

Measure 105: on the eighth-rest of beat 2, add all manual- 
to-pedal couplers with left hand. 

Measure 106: on the eighth-rest of beat 2, add Swell-to- 
Choir 8’ and 4 couplers. 

Measure 107: close Great and Choir expression pedals; 
leave Swell one-half or three-quarters open, so that the Swell 
chord of B-major in measure 108 will be heard against the 
pedal. Take this chord with the right hand alone. With 
left hand, increase the Great a little through beats 1 and 2. 
On beat 3, add full Swell, with super-coupler, less 16’s. 

Measure 109: increase Great to full, as smoothly as possi- 
ble, and without 16’s. 

If the pedal reeds are unenclosed, it is better to add them 
ip, measure 110, after the Great is built up, rather than at 
measure 104. However, this is the variability of organs again. 

Having taken care of our registrational problems, our inter- 
pretational one is to make a steady crescendo and accelerando, 
reaching the climax in measure 125, beats 1 and 2. Then, 
promptly, make a swift diminuendo and rallentando through 
measure 126-7-8. 

Now to go back to measure 108 again, let us establish a 
steady and new tempo at measures 108 and 109. In other 
words, let’s establish the tempo securely before we start the 
accelerando. Measure 109, right hand on the Swell, with 
the Swell open just far enough to allow the righthand part 
to be heard over the pedal tympani part. All other expression 
pedals should be closed tight. 

Measure 111: left hand on Great. Open the Great a 
little, if it sounds too smothered. By this time the acceler- 
ando ought to begin to gather a little momentum. 

113-14: gradually open the Swell expression to about full. 
Keep the accelerando coming. 


Beat 3, open 
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115-16: Open Great a little more. A little more accel- 
erando. 

117: Right hand goes to Choir. Open the Choir a little. 

119-20: Open Great a little more. A little more ac- 
celerando. 

121: Right hand on Great. 

122: Gradually open Choir to full. 

123-24: gradually open Great full. In measure 124, hold 
back just a little on beat 3; it will help to create an illusion 
of a powerful accent on the first beat of measure 125. 

Measure 125, beat 1: add with the register-crescendo, 
which should bring on the 16’s. Broaden measure 125; it is 
the climax measure. 

Now our business in this passage just discussed is to prac- 
tise synchronizing the crescendo with the accelerando, so 
that we arrive with full rhythmic power, as well as tonal 
power, on beats 1 and 2 of 125. Practise it a — of 
hundred times. It’s fun. And fireside speculation doesn’t 
help much. If the timing is right, so that the opening of 
the expression pedals moves right along hand in hand and 
simultaneously with the accelerando, the total effect makes 
quite a crashing climax. 

Measure 126, beats 2 and 3: gradually close Great, and 
begin ritard. Take off register-crescendo. 

127: close Choir. 

128: close Swell to about one-half. 

The ritard, through these three measures (126-7-8), is 
quite swift. The rhythm should come almost to a standstill 
at the end of 128; and this molto ritardando must synchronize 
with the closing of the expression pedals. Of course the 
steepness of our rhythmic and tonal decline will depend en- 
tirely upon how much accelerando momentum we developed 
coming up to the climax (measure 125). If we accelerated 
to quite a height, from measures 110 to 125, naturally we 
have an equally long way to come down, in the three short 
measures 126-7-8. And, as indicated above, the rhythm 
should come to almost a standstill at the end of 128. 

To make this swift ritard without actually breaking the 
rhythm, at the same time keeping our instrument entirely un- 
der control, is the sort of thing that provides our practise 
entertainment for many and many a long hour, and makes 
the minister wonder when that fellow is going to get that 
tune learned! 

Now we have the interlude section, beginning measure 129, 
through 138. I remember when studying this composition 
with Lynnwood Farnam I felt that these ten measures were 
among the most sinister sounding in all organ music. 

The Swell is already full, with super-couplers, no 16’s, and 
is coupled to the Choir 8’ and 4’. Then, let’s have the left 
hand on the Swell, right hand on the Choir, with Choir reeds 
added; also a liberal use of the expression pedals, making a 
crescendo and diminuendo on each righthand phrase. Don’t 
use all the expression power, however, on the first few meas- 
ures. Save the maximum of it for measures 134 and 136. 
In other words, proportion the size of the crescendo and 
diminuendo of each phrase with the rise and fall of the 
melodic line, as illustrated back in Fig. 1. A fair amount of 
rubato, from 134 through 138, will help. 

To go back to the end of our ritard at 128, when we at- 
tack on measure 129 we must take it in quite strict time, 
establishing our tempo again. We can pick up the tempo a 
bit through measures 134-6, with a little rallentando on 138. 

Measure 133: play the top part of the left hand (alto) 
legato, phrasing each measure separately, while the eighth- 
note thirds want to be staccato all the way through—but not 
too short staccato. For some reason or other I find this alto 
part of the left hand almost as interesting as the theme in 
the right hand. Play that lefthand part, from 133 through 
136, alone a few times, and see if you don’t find a new ap- 
peal in it. 


Measure 139: left hand on Great; right hand on Swell. 
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The structure from measure 139 through 143 does not admit 
of the extravagant use of the expression pedals as in the be. 
ginning measures 1 to 6. Here we must be a little more con- 
servative about it. On most organs I have found it better 
to begin 139 with expressions about half-open, adding a litile 
mote expression on beats 1 and 2 of each measure, arriving 
at 143 with expression pedals fully open. 

Measure 144: left hand goes to Swell. Add the full 
Pedal Organ (ff reeds and mixtures); also the manual-:o- 
pedal 4 couplers. On beats 2 and 3, diminish expressions 
a little, leaving them about two-thirds open, as we will ned 
the extra expression power in measures 148-9. 

Measure 145: right hand on Choir. Left hand on Great 
or Choir. In either place, play it on the non-legato side. 
Phrase the righthand part, each measure separately, being 
sure to keep the soprano legato. 

Measure 148-9: gradually open all expression pedals, ar- 
riving with them fully open on beat 3 of 149. 

Measure 150: on the second eighth of the measure, one 
could bring on the register-crescendo pedal, which should 
bring on the manual 16’s. Both hands are on the Great on 
this second eighth. I prefer not to use the register-crescendo 
here, but to bring on the Swell-to-Great 16’ coupler, begin- 
ning measure 151. 

I think the tempo wants to be rather deliberate in the fol- 
lowing eight measures. Detach measure 152; and attack 
measure 153 afresh. Do the same thing again, between 154 
and 155. 

In measures 155-56, carefully take back a little of the ex- 
pression: that is, close the expression pedals to about two- 
thirds open, and do it as imperceptibly as possible. And pick 
up the tempo a little in 155 and 156, because we want to use 
that extra expression-pedal power to make a crescendo through 
157. And make a rallentando on beat 2 and particularly 3 
of measure 157. This rallentando wants to be a rather big 
one. 

Measure 158: beat 1 should be rather deliberate; but pick 
up the tempo again on beats 2 and 3; and detach those chords 
on the inside parts. Also diminish the Swell expression a 
little. 

Measure 159 wants to come in right on time, with a new 
attack. From this point to 163, each measure should be 
slightly detached from the preceding measure. If there are 
any 8’ and 4’ stops available that are not in use, here’s a good 
place to add them. 

Pick up the tempo just a little through 160 and 161, and 
make a good-sized ritard in measure 160, with all expression 
pedals wide open. And don’t hold onto beat 3 unduly. Do 
most of the enlarging on beat 2. The idea is to carry the 
listener along from 159 through 163, then suddenly leave 
him up in the air for the rest-measure of 164. 

The final 25 measures, beginning at 165 (piu lento): full 
organ, all manual chords detached; pedal legato. 

Measure 169, beat 1: manuals, short crisp staccato chords. 

Measure 171, beats 2 and 3: staccato, with a little al- 
largando on beat 3. 

Measure 173: play the manual parts on the Choir. It 
puts the pedal part in proper prominence. Also play B-sharp, 
A-sharp, and G-sharp legato (soprano and tenor). 

Measure 175: “the pedal dotted half-note hangs on after 
the manual release. Why not make it a half-note, releasing 
it simultaneously with the manual part? It seems to me much 
more artistic, and gives the next phrase a better attack than 
if it is allowed to hang on for three full beats. 

Measure 176: hands remain on Choir. Same as 173-4-5. 

Measures 180 and 181: pick, up the tempo a little; also 
add Choir-to-Great 16/ ne or any other extras thai are 
not on the full-organ pedal. 

Measure 185: detach manual chord sharply between beats 
2 and 3, getting a new and distinct attack on beat 3. Also 
broaden measures 185-6 considerably. 
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Measure 187: take up the tempo again to strict time. 

Measure 188-9 to end, gradualy ritard. 

Measure 187 and 189, duplicate the pedal B, F-sharp, B, 
in the inside parts of the left hand, simultaneously with the 

al part (but don’t let go of the D-sharp octave of left 
hand). It will help the final tympani effect in the pedal 
considerably. 


In this composition there is a wealth of material for the 
imagination—even in the meditative middle section with its 
fatalistic tympani effect in the pedal. The composition as a 
whole, however, must give an impression of heroic grandeur; 
and this heroic grandeur will emanate quite as much from 
the conception and inner feeling of the player as from the 
capabilities of any particular organ. 





ORGAN in HANOVER St MATTHEW'S 


Details of an Organ that Ranks as one of the Largest Ever Installed 
in Church or Cathedral the World Over 


World's Largest Organs: Article 1 


| oe Penn., is the city 


made famous by Mr. J. Herbert Springer, St. Matthew’s 
Lutheran Church, and a grand lady whose wish for ano- 
nymity these columns must regrefully respect after she has 
gone just as that wish was respected while she lived. The 
Hanover organ is rather a growth than an operation. As is 
usually the case, it is the result not of a salesman’s efforts but 
of the initiative and vision of an organist. The original or- 
gan was installed in the new edifice in 1924. Mr. Springer 
saw to it that it attracted much attention, and after a few 
years he was able to consider plans for enlarging it. Says 
the original program-booklet: 

“During the communion service, necessarily long because 
of the large congregation, while improvising softly on the 
melodies of the old chorales, the organist wished for a greater 
variety of delicate tone-colors.....The Lutheran Church has 
always valued all that is beautiful in worship, realizing that, 
next to religion, there is no power so refining and uplifting 
as art.....It is altogether fitting that for the finest rendition 
of this worshipful service a great organ should be built, and 
the donor expressed willingness to make it complete and 
artistic in every detail.” 

And the donor, a member of St. Matthew’s and a grand 
woman, desired that her name be kept secret. A few know 
it; we know it. But though she died in February 1935 we 
follow Mr. Springer’s suggestion and keep her secret because 
that was the way she wanted it. 

Mr. Springer set to work on practical plans and in 1929 
about 2800 pipes were added. No sooner was this done than 
the donor decided to give Mr. Springer whatever he wanted, 
so in December 1930 some 5000 more pipes were added. 
Further additions followed in 1934. And even yet the organ 
is not quite complete. As our stoplist shows, the Pedal 
Organ is to be enlarged, and when the church structure has 
been finally completed there will be room for a few other 
additions, as noted in the accompanying stoplist. 

The aim has always been musical beauty—tichness and 
variety. To make the instrument as completely pliable as 
possible it has been made entirely expressive, save only the 
Great 16’ Diapason whose pipes are used in the case. One of 
the organ world’s mistakes has been the use of the objection- 
able word ‘box’ in connection with the chamber into which 
the pipework has been placed, If it is a box, the organ 
s not an artistic instrument. If it is a chamber, of adequate 
siz¢, the organ can be artistic if the design is right and enough 
time is spent in the final auditorium to completely refinish 

€ mstrument tonally to exactly fit, not a builder's erecting- 
fom but the owner’s auditorium. 


In St. Matthew’s the chambers are unusually large. Since 
the Great, Swell, and Choir chambers are left and right of 
the chancel it was essential to have shutters opening into 
chancel as well as into nave, but Mr. Springer specified a 
mechanism permitting him to operate the two sets separately 
or jointly, in any desired combination. 

“The Austin Organ Company has done a marvellous job in 
fitting this enormous organ into the spaces provided,” wrote 
Mr. Springer late in 1933, and of the gnisher's work he wrote 
early this year: ‘The finishing was in charge of Ferd Rass- 
mann who was responsible for much of the beauty of this 
organ since its beginning in 1924. He has done a magnificent 
job.” 

As in the case of all unusually large organs, special men 
from the factory assisted in the installation. For example, 
the console foreman from the Austin factory went to Hanover 
to install the console and finish that portion of the mechanical 
work. 

Mr. Springer showed exemplary commonsense when he re- 
quired a four-manual console instead of a five. A five-manual 
console is excellent as a show-piece for theaters, but it’s an 
abomination to an organist. That fifth manual is in the way 
all the time; it throws everything else out of kilter. His 
supply of combons is none too great. Every organ of con- 
cert caliber should be equipped with sufficient combons to 
enable an expert registrationalist to play a full recital without 
the necessity of resetting any of his combons. This is easily 
possible when the full-organ combons number upwards of 
24 and the individual manual combons reach 12 as a mini- 
mum. If it costs money to build an action by which an 
organist can draw better music from a great organ, it’s just 
too bad for somebody, but the money must be spent till our 
builders get together and establish an action-laboratory which 
will develop a simple and economical action for every me- 
chanical movement in the organ. An organ which cannot be 
controlled to a marvellous nicety by the organist is precisely 
as bad as a fine orchestra that has gotten beyond the control 
of its conductor. 

And on that point T.A.O. believes the organ profession 
itself is at fault in stipulating combons exclusively when, at 
small expense, we could have say two or three dozen semi- 
adjustable pistons for the many combinations we usually set 
on January ist and do not change again till doomsday. 

This vast organ behaves itself so well mechanically that the 
ordinary monthly visits of the service-man are quite enough 
to keep it in perfect condition, though when Mr. Springer 
gives a series of recitals the instrument is looked after more 
frequently. 
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Mr. Springer was born in Harrisburg, Pa., completed high- 
school work there and attended Gettysburg College several 
years. At the early age of 13 he graduated from Harrisburg 
Conservatory. He studied organ with Edwin J. Decevee for 
three years and piano much more intensively, going to Lon- 
don for study with Tobias Matthay whose principles he ap- 
plied also to his organ technic. Mr. Springer, presiding over 
and father of one of the world’s largest church organs, is 
in reality largely self-taught. “It was through my own study 
of registration,” he writes, “that the large organ developed 
in my mind.” 

His first church position was with Calvary Presbyterian, 
Harrisburg, in 1913; he went to St. Matthew’s in 1917. His 
choir numbers 34 volunteer voices—12 sopranos, 8 contral- 
tos, 7 tenors, 7 basses—and the Friday rehearsals last two 
hours, which takes care of the regulation two services each 
Sunday, with one special Christmas-eve musicale. “I do not 
feel that the liturgical service should be pushed aside for a 
performance by the choir. We put all our energies into the 
anthems and liturgy.” 

At St. Matthew's Mr. Springer gives a series of recitals on 
Sundays during Advent and another series during Lent. For 
some years he has been conducting an annual series of ten 
classes on music history and appreciation, dealing with the 
great works in piano repertoire, in his own studio. At the 
Lutheran Theological Seminary in Gettysburg he gave a course 
of ten lectures on Lutheran liturgy and church music. He is 
a bachelor and his hobbies are ornithology and collecting 
prints of Renaissance paintings. 

T.A.O. would like to pay tribute to all concerned for their 
various contributions to this monumental organ. Scales and 
materials were specified after the usual manner in the Austin 
factory under supervision of Mr. B. G. Austin. There re- 


sulted a mass of beautifully-made pipes and mechanisms, and 
the voicing crew at the factory under the leadership of Mr. 


William Engel took that army of pipes and completed the 
ptimary tonal work. Then came the work of the transporta- 
tion, transferring the scene of operations from Hartford to 
Hanover. At Hanover Mr. Ferd Rassmann began his part 
of the work and, says Mr. Springer, “he has done a magni- 
ficent job.” Mr. Rassmann is still in charge of the instru- 
ment. 

How shall we compute size in organs? T.A.O. chooses, 
after two decades of effort, to base it on the little one-line 
formula invariably given at the head of every authentic stop- 
list published in these pages. Is this the largest church organ 
in the world? If it is not actually the largest—and at the 
present writing nobody in the world knows—it certainly is 
next to it; we hope that point can be settled and publicly 
reported within the next six months. 

T.A.O. acknowledges its gratitude to Austin Organs In- 
corporated, to Mr. Ferd Rassmann, and to Mr. J. Herbert 
Springer for assistance in making this presentation possible. 
To Mr. Springer a whole cartload of Mr. Winchell’s orchids 
for the unlimited patience and unprecedented thoroughness 


HANOVER, PA. PEDAL 7”: V-6. 
St. MATTHEW’s LUTHERAN EXPRESSIVE 

Austin Organ Co. 32 *Resultant 

Organist, J. Herbert Springer 
Stoplist, Mr. Springer 16 
Installed and finished, Ferd Rassmann 
Head voicer at factory, William Engel 
Begun in 1924, dedicated by Mr. 
Springer in recital, Dec. 1, 1931; en- 
larged in 1935, with plans for an en- 
larged Pedal Organ awaiting ad- 
ditions to the church structure itself. 

PRESENT SIZE 

V-154. R-199. S-236. B-75. P-12,809. 


Bourdon-1 


Viola (C) 
10 2/3*Violone 


BOURDON-1 10” 68 
*DIAPASON-1 44w 
*Diapason (G) 
Dulciana (S) 


Bourdon-2 (G) 
Bourdon-3 (S) 
VIOLONE 44wm 
Double Viols (N) 


MR. J. HERBERT SPRINGER 
Whose vision, courage, and artistry planned and brought into being one of 
the world's largest church organs. 


he devoted to the herculean task of getting all the data and 
the details exactly right—as nearly right as is humanly pos- 
sible. He’s not only an artist and a man of vision, but he 
also knows how to work with exactness. The organ world 
can’t have too many like him. Readers who wish the priv- 
ilege of hearing this noble instrument will find Mr. Springer's 
recitals next season announced in T.A.O.’s advance-programs 
columns. 

It is not the purpose of this presentation to deal with the 
instrument from critical, analytical, or artistic viewpoints; 
our aim is merely to put on record some of the truly great 
organs of the world. The era of struggling to make the 
organ smaller, smaller, smaller has about passed, and good 
riddance. A small organ is as poverty-stricken as a small 
orchestra. When our great orchestras begin the process of 
reducing their forces to a dozen men will be time enough for 
the organ world to again try to reduce the organ to a dozen 
ranks. Hats off, then, to a truly adequate church organ. 


R-10. S-45. *Diapason-1 
*Diapason (G 16’) 
Dulciana (S) 
Bourdon-1 
*Concert Flute (C) 
Violone 
Viole 2r (S) 
Aeoline (S) 
*Bourdon-1 
*Diapason (G 16’) 
Bourdon-1 
GR. CORNET 10” 160m 
12-15-17-19-22 
No breaks 
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32 *BOMBARDE 10” 68r 
16 Tuba Magna (L) 

Bombarde 

Trumpet (G) 

Posaune (S) 

Baryton (C) 

Tuba Magna (L) 

Bombarde 

Trumpet (G) 

Bassoon (L) 
4 *Bombarde 

Trumpet (S) 
GALLERY 
16 BOURDON 5” 44sw 

Quintaten (E) 

Viola da Gamba (E) 

Salicional (1) 

Bourdon 

Fl. Dolcissimo (E) 

Viola Aetheria (E) 

Voix Celeste 2r (1) 

Chimes (I) 
Future Pedal 

Mr. Springer’s plans for revision of 

the Pedal Organ when the church audi- 
torium has been completed call for the 
omission of the Pedal stops marked * 
and in their places the following will 
be inserted: 
32 DIAPASON uex 56w 
16 DIAPASON-1 uex 32m 

DIAPASON-2 32m 

MAJOR BASS 32w 
10 2/3 QUINT uex 32m 
8 PRINCIPAL 32m 
Diapason (32’) 
FLAUTO DOLCE 32m 
TWELFTH 32m 
SUPEROCTAVE 32m 
DULCET 32m 
SPITZFLOETE 32m 
BOMBARDE 44r 
BOMBARDE 32r 
BOMBARDE 32r 
These additions have not in any way 
been figured in the computations show- 


5 1/3 


ATH Ihe 


ing the size of the organ. Our figures 
adhere strictly to the organ as it is, tak- 
ing no account of how it is later to be 
enlarged. 
GREAT 7”: 
Chancel Right 
EXPRESSIVE 
16 DIAPASON uex 61m 
BOURDON 85sw 
8 DIAPASON-1 61m 
DIAPASON-2 61m 
DIAPASON-3 61m 
Bourdon 
CLARABELLA 61w 
CELLO 61m 
GEMSHORN 6im 
G. CELESTE 61m 
QUINT 61m 
OCTAVE-1 61m 
OCTAVE-2 61m 
HARMONIC FLUTE 61m 
Bourdon 
TENTH 61m 
TWELFTH 61m 
SUPEROCTAVE 61m 
FIFTEENTH 61m 
SEVENTEENTH 61m 
MIXTURE 148m 
1-8-12-15 
From middle-C 
HARMONICS 244m 
19-21-22-26 
FOURNITURE 305m 
15-19-22-26-29 
TRUMPET 73r 
Trumpet 
TROMBA 73r 
Orch. Horn (L) 
4 Tromba 
8 Harp (C) 
DUPLEXED ECHO 
16 Quintaten 
8 Keraulophone 
Cor de Nuit 
Melodia 
Lieblichgedeckt 


V-23. R-33. S-52. 


SWELL 7”: 


Flauto Dolcissimo 
Flute Celeste 
Viola da Gamba 
Viola Aetheria 
Vox Angelica 
Fernfloete 

Violetta 

Dulcet 

Dulcet Celeste 
Piccolo d’ Amore 
Ethereal Mixture 
Corno d’ Amore 
French Trumpet 
Corno d’ Amore 
Vox Humana 
Corno d’ Amore 
Celestial Harp (1) 
Chimes (1) 
Tremulant 

V-36. R-45. S-40. 


Chancel Left 


16 


8 


DULCIANA 97m 
BOURDON 73sw 
DIAPASON-1 73m 
DIAPASON-2 73m 
Dulciana 

D. CELESTE 85m 
HOHLFLOETE 73w 
GEDECKT 73sw 
HARMONIC FL. 73m 
ZARTFLOETE 73w 
FL. CELESTE 2r 134m 
QUINTADENA 73sm 
VIOLIN 73t 

V. D’ORCHESTRE 73t 
VIOLE CELESTE 73t 
SALICIONAL 73m 
VOIX SERAPHIQUE 61m 
AEOLINE 73m 
OCTAVE 73m 

FL. TRAVERSO 73w 
CHIMNEY FLUTE 73sm 
VIOLINA 73t 
Dulciana 

Dulciana Celeste 
ROHRNASAT 61sm 


ST. MATTHEW'S LUTHERAN 
Organist, J. Herbert Springer 
Organ, Austin Organ Co. 








FLAUTINO 61m 
Dulciana 
TIERCE 61m 
LARIGOT 61m 
SESQUIALTERA 305m 
12-15-17-19-22 
QUINT MIXTURE 305m 
15-19-22-26-29 
POSAUNE 73r 
HECKELPHONE 73r 
TRUMPET h 73r 
CORNOPEAN 73r 
OBOE 73r 
ENGLISH HORN 73r 
VOX HUMANA 4” Gir 
CLARION 73r 
HAUTBOIS OCT. 73r 
Tremulant 
CHOIR 7”: V-21. R-21. S-23. 
Chancel Right 
16 VIOLA 73m 
s DIAPASON 73m 
GEIGENPRIN. 73m 
DULCIANA 73m 
UNDA MARIS 61m 
CHIMNEY FLUTE 73sm 
CONCERT FLUTE 73w 
FL. CELESTE 61w 
VIOLA DA GAMBA 73m 
FLAUTO D’AMORE 73sw 
WALDFLOETE 73w 
VIOLA D’AMORE 73m 
NASARD 61m 
PICCOLO 61m 
TIERCE 61m 
BARYTON 73r 
TROMPETTE 85r 
FRENCH HORN 73r 
CLARINET 73r 
OBOE D’AMORE 73r 
VOX HUMANA 6ir 
4 Trompette 
8 HARP 61b 
Tremulant 
Future Choir 
Following additions will be made, 
but are not included in present cal- 
culations: 
IV MIXTURE 244 
8-12-15-19 
SOLO 10”: V-26. R-31. S-30. 
Chancel Ceiling 
16 TIBIA 73w 
8 STENTORPHONE 73m 
DIAPASON 73m 
GROSSFLOETE 73w 
DOPPELFLOETE 73sw 
ORCH. FLUTE 73w 
GAMBA 73m 
G. CELESTE 73m 
VIOLONCELLO 73wm 
V. CELESTE 73wm 
OCTAVE 73m 
FLUTE OUVERTE 73w 
ZAUBERFLOETE 73sm 
TWELFTH h 61sm 
CONCERT PICCOLO 61m 
CORNET 366m 
12-15-17-19-21-22 
ORCH. TROMBONE 85r 
CLARINET 73r 
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T.A.O. SPECIFICATIONS 


V—VOICE: An entity of tone under one 
control, one or more ranks of pipes. 
R—RANK: A set of pipes. 
8S—STOP: Console mechanism control- 
ling Voices, Borrows, extensions, etc. 
B—BORROW: A _ second use of any 
Rank of pipes (Percussion excluded). 
P—PIPES: Percussion not included. 
DIVISIONS l—languid 
A—Accompaniment m—metal 
B—Bombarde m—mouth-width 
C—Choir mc—middle C 
E—Echo o—open 
F—Fanfare r—reeds 
G—Great rs—repeat stroke 
H—Harmonic 2r—two rank, etc. 
I—CelestIal s—scale 
L—SoLo s—sharp 
N—StriNg s—spotted metal 
O—Orchestral s—stopped 
P—Pedal sb—stopped bass 
R—GregoRian ss—single stroke 
8—Swell t—tapered to 
T—Trombone t—tin 
V—PositiV t—triple 
VARIOUS 
b—bars 
b—bearded 
b—brass 


te—tenor C 
u—cut-up 
uex—unexpressive 
w—wind-pressure 
e—cylinders w—wood 
ec—cres. chamber wm—wood & met. 
d—double z—zinc 

f—fiat *.-wind pressure 
fr—free reed ”"—diam. of pipe 
h—halving on *—pitech of lowest 
h—harmonic pipe in the rank 


SCALES, ETC. 

4.12x5.14—Size of wood pipe in 16th- 
inch fractions, thus 4 12/16 x 5 14/16, or 
4 3/4 x 5 7/8. 

14”—Diameter of cylindrical pipe. 

41—Scale number. 

42b—Based on No. 42 scale. 

46-42—46-scale at mouth, 42 at top. 

2/3t—Tapered to make top diameter 
2/3rd that of the mouth diameter. 

2/9m—Mouth-width covers 2/9th of 
circumference of pipe. 

1/4u—Mouth cut-up is 1/4th. 

17h—Scaled to halve on the 17th note. 

Dynamics indicated from ppp to fff. 

Order in which details are listed: 
Dynamic strength, wind-pressure, scale, 
details, number of pipes. 

CCC-16’. CC-8'. C-4', cl-2’,  c3-1', 
c®-6". cf-3", 

















8 TUBA MAGNA 20” 85116’ 
TUBA SONORA 73r 
Orch. Trombone 
ORCH. HORN 20” 73r 
TROM. MILITAIRE 73b 
BASSETTO 73r 
BASSOON 73r 
ORCH. OBOE 73r 
English Horn (S) 
French Horn (C) 
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Clarinet (C) 
4 OCTAVE TUBA 73r 
Tremulant 
Future Solo 
There will be added: 
16 TUBA 73r 
DUPLEXED ECHO 5”: V-19. R-21. S-19, 
Rear Gallery 
16 QUINTATEN 6ism 
8 KERAULOPHONE 61m 
COR DE NUIT 61m 
MELODIA 61w 
LIEBLICH. 61sw 
FL. DOLCISSIMO 61m 
FL. CELESTE 49m 
VIOLA DA GAMBA 73m1¢ 
VIOLA AETHERIA Git 
VOX ANGELICA 49t 
FERNFLOETE 61sw 
VIOLETTA 6it 
DULCET 61m 
D. CELESTE 61m 
PICCOLO D’AMORE Giswm 
ETHEREAL MIXT. 183t 
10-12-15 
No breaks 
FRENCH TRUMPET Gir 
CORNO D’AMORE 85r16’ 
VOX HUMANA 4” Gir 
Tremulant 
ANCILLARY STRING 10”: 
V-10. R-19. §S-10. 
Chancel Ceiling 
16 VIOLS 2r 122t 
8 V. D’ORCH.-1 2r 122t 
*V. D’ORCH.-2 2r 122t 
VIOLINS 2r 122t 
*V. D’AMORE 2r 122m 
V. SOURDINES 2r 122t 
4 OCTAVE VIOLS 2r 122t 
VIOLA D’AMORE 61m 
III CORNET DE VIOLES 183t 
10-12-15 
No breaks 
8 VOX HUMANA Gir 
*One rank tuned flat. 
ANCILLARY CELESTIAL 7”: 
V-13. R-19. S-17. 





ST. MATTHEW'S, HANOVER 
From the architect's drawing; the unit at the left of the church is yet to 
be built to complete the plans. 
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Rear Gallery 
16 SALICIONAL 61m 
8 DIAPASON 61m 
CHIMNEY FLUTE 61sm 
*UNDA MARIS-1 2r 122m 
+UNDA MARIS-2 2r 122m 
AEOLINE 61m 
VOIX CELESTE 2r 122m 
OCTAVE 61m 
FL. MISTICO 2r 122w 
CORNET 183m 
12-15-19 
Vox Humana-1 
TROMBA 6ir 
VOX HUMANA-1 4” 73116’ 
VOX HUMANA-2 4” 73r 
Vox Humana-2 
CELESTIAL HARP 61b 
CHIMES 25t 
Tremulant 
#One rank tuned sharp. 
tOne rank tuned flat. 
COUPLERS 42: 
In the list of couplers and acces- 
sories, note that— 
GE—means Great and the Echo di- 
vision of the Great; 
gE—means the Echo division of the 
Great. 
Ped.: GE-8-4. 
Gt.: §-16-8-4. 
LE-16-8-4. N. I. 
Sw.: GE. S-16-8-4. C. LE. N. 
I. 
Ch.: GE. S. C-16-8-4. L. N. I. 
GE. S. C. LE-16-8-4. 


S-8-4. C. LE. 
C-16-8-4. 


Solo (L): 
N. I 


Great-Echo: E-4. 

String (N) and Celestial (1) organs 
are affected by the 16’ and 4’ couplers 
of any manual to which they are 
coupled. 

Crescendos 5: 
E& N. Register. 

The register-crescendo and full-organ 
piston automatically cut out all Tremu- 
lants, Celestes, and percussion, without 
moving the stop-tongues. 

Crescendo-Couplers 10: 

Solo: To C. 

Echo: To S. C. 

String: ToS. C. L. 
Celestial: ToS. C. E. 
All shutters to Swell shoe. 

The combons listed herewith are of 
the former standard Austin type, as the 
console was built before the Austin 
factory developed its present capture- 
system. 

Combons 90: P-8. G-10. 
$12. C-10. L-10. IE-5. N-5. I-5. 
Couplers to G & GE 2. Couplers to 
C2. Couplers to L 2. Tutti 14. 

Pedal combons and first 7 of tutti are 
duplicated by toe-studs. 

Combons to main divisions are on 
second-touch, to control Pedal stops 
and couplers, 

Reversibles 17: 

GP. SP. CP. L-P. 
$G. LG. NG. I-G. 


$2 C35 2.424 


gE-5. 


N-S. I-S. N-C. 
Solo Tuba Magna. 
Full-Organ. 

All shutters to Swell shoe. 

In addition to the usual Austin 
cancel-bars there are the following can- 
cels placed in the console with the 
proper group of stops, in the form of 
stop-tongues and under the control of 
the proper combons, not moving the 
stop-tongues: 

Great Stops, Great Couplers, Great- 
Echo Stops, Solo Stops, Solo Couplers, 
Solo-Echo Stops. 

Additional cancels, moving the stops, 
located as toe-studs: 

Pedal Couplers, 16’ Manual Stops, 
String Organ, Celestial Organ, Tutti. 

Colors used on the stops: 
Amber—Borrow from another manual. 
Black—Normal coupler. 
Blue—Tutti-Crescendo coupler. 
Red—Unusual couplers such as the 

unison-offs, and the cancels such as 

Echo Stops Off, Great Couplers Off, 

etc. 

Harp: Deagan. 

Blowers: all Orgoblos: 

15 h.p., Great, Swell, Choir; 
15 h.p., Pedal, Solo, String; 

5 h.p., Echo, Celestial ; 

2 h.p., Tuba Magna, Orch. Horn. 

Though it is of but passing inter- 
est, a summary of the console shows: 

306 Stop-tongues 

38 Rocking-tablets 
104 Thumb-pistons 
33 Foot accessories 
Future Size: 
V-168. R-216. S-242. B-67. P-13,498. 


MIXTURE COMPOSITION 

Great Mixture 
‘This is a compensating mixture extend- 
ing from middle-C to the top, designed 
to add greater power to the upper com- 
pass of the Diapason chorus.’ 

Great Harmonics (soft) 
19-21-22-26—CC 
15-19-21-22—sharp F 
12-14-15-19—sharp f? 

8-12-14-15—<3 

Great Fourniture (brilliant) 
15-19-22-26-29—CC 
12-15-19-22-26—C 

8-12-15-19-22—c! 

5- 8-12-15-19—c? 

1- 5- 8-12-15—<% 

Swell Sesquialtera (brilliant) 
12-1547-19-22—CC 
8-12-15-17-19—sharp f? 

1- 8-12-15-17—sharp f? 

1- 8-10-12-15—<3 

Swell Quint Mixture (soft) 
15-19-22-26-29—CC 
12-15-19-22-26—C 

8-12-15-19-22—c? 

8- 8-12-15-19—<c? 

1- 5- 8-12-15—<c$ 

Solo Cornet 
No breaks excepting in the top octave 


I-C. N-L. I-L. 
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of the three highest ranks; ranks can 
be played separately by means of rock- 
ing-tablets in the key-cheek. The in- 
dividual ranks are: 
12 & 15, Diapason 
17 & 19, Harmonic Flute 
21 & 22, Dulciana 

For ease in tuning, all mixtures, ex- 
cepting the Great 4r Mixture, can be 
separated into individual ranks by 
means of rocking-tablets on the key- 
cheeks at the console. 


THE CONSOLE 
All readings are given from left to right 
and top to bottom. The order of the 
stops within the individual groups is 
almost exactly the same as their order 
in the stoplist printed herewith. 

Row 1 (top): Tutti crescendo- 
coupler; Swell stops & couplers; Choir 
stops. (Black stop-tongue at right end 
is replaced by a new Tierce.) 

2: Great stops & couplers; Echo di- 
vision of Great, with its one coupler; 
Choir couplers. 

3-4-5 (short rows): Pedal stops. 

6: Part of Celestial stops; Pedal 
couplers. 

7: Remainder of Celestial stops; 
four couplers of Celestial to the four 
manuals. 

Short rows on the right: 

1-2: Solo stops (dark tongues on 
the end are borrows). 

3: Solo Tremulant; Solo couplers; 
part of Echo division stops. 

4: Remainder of Echo division 
stops. 

5: Four couplers of String Organ 
to four manuals; String stops. 

Rocking-tablets in left and right key- 
cheeks separate the various mixtures of 
the respective divisions into their in- 
dividual ranks. 

Piston in left Choir keycheek is the 
full-organ reversible; in right Choir, 
tutti-cancel. 

Above top manual: stop-tongues at 
left are the crescendo-couplers; the two 
groups at the right enable the organist 
to separately control the shutters of 
Swell and Choir Organs opening into 
the chancel and into the nave. 

Indicator-lights over top manual: 
right of crescendo-couplers is a green 
light which shows when any crescendo- 
coupler is in operation. Left of the 
crescendo-shoe indicators (at right) is 
the full-organ indicator, and right is the 
register-crescendo indicator. 

Combons for full-organ are above top 
manual; manual combons are in central 
position under their respective manuals. 

First two pistons left under each 
manual are the 8 Pedal Organ com- 
bons; next to their right are the groups 
of three reversibles coupling the Ce- 
lestial and String Organs to the re- 
spective manuals and the respective 
manuals to the Pedal. 
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The odd pistons right of the normal 
manual groups: under Solo: 2 com- 
bons for Solo couplers; 5 for Echo di- 
vision of Solo. Under Swell: 5 com- 
bons for String Organ. Under Great: 
2 combons for Great couplers; 5 com- 
bons for Echo division of Great. Un- 
der Choir: 2 combons for Choir coup- 
lers; 5 combons for Celestial organ. 
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Crescendo-shoes: Echo & String, 
Solo & Celestial, Swell, Great & Choir, 
Register. 

Toe-touches left of shoes: 8 com- 
bons for Pedal Organ, top row and first 
part of middle row; first 7 combons 
for full-organ, remainder of middle 
row, and bottom row. 
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Right of shoes: top row: 16’ man- 
ual stops off, Pedal couplers off, Ce. 
lestial Organ off, String Organ off. 
Middle row: full-organ, Solo Tuba 
Magna, S-G, L-G. Bottom row: C-P, 
G-P. S-P. L-P. Isolated to the rizht 
is the crescendo-coupler reversible. 
Middle and bottom rows are all te- 
versibles. 





ANY > OT AIRGAS TONES 


Evidence from Record at the Trial of Federal Trade Commission 
Affording Accurate Analysis of Tonal Quality 
By the Hon. EMERSON RICHARDS 


qi, TESTIMONY already 
brought out in the trial of the Federal Trade Commission 
against the Hammond Clock Company has placed in the 
record evidence of interest to every musician, and particularly 
to every organist who is curious about the tonal details of his 
chosen instrument. 

This evidence, while important to the trial, has a some- 
what different interest to the musician, since it affords the 
first accurate analysis of the tonal make-up of various organ 
pipes. 

We need hardly recall to our readers that a musical tone 
consists in what is popularly called a Sound-Wave. This 
wave is not a single wave, but riding upon the main wave, 
called the Fundamental, are a number of smaller waves, called 
Partials or Harmonics. These harmonics modify the funda- 
mental tone according to their number and their strength. 
The rule is that the greater the number of harmonics, the 
richer the tone. Thus, in a flute, which has a dull, hollow 
tone, there are only a few harmonics, while in the violin, 
which has a rich, brilliant tone, there are a great many 
harmonics. 

It may be generally said that the characteristic tone by 
which all musical instruments are recognized is produced by 
a natural arrangement of harmonics peculiar to that instru- 
ment. Thus Diapason is a tone quality peculiar to the organ, 
just as the tone we recognize as a cello or a trombone or a 
clarinet is the result of a different series of harmonics, placed 
in a different order and of different strengths. 

Organ pipes named after their orchestral prototypes are 
sometimes imitative of their namesakes but never like them, 
and the difference is due to what may appear on analysis to be 
slight changes in their harmonic structure. Very delicate 
variations in the strength of only a few harmonics may be 
responsible for the differences in quality of two instruments 
of the same family. We all know that even two pianos of 
the same make do not sound exactly alike. The difference 
in tone quality of a $5.00 fiddle and a $25,000. Stradivarius 
is just the subtle difference in the presence or strength of 
the harmonics. 

This “harmonic” theory is the accepted one in accounting 
for quality or timbre in a musical sound. Further investiga- 
tion may modify the theory (and there are proponents of 
other theories) but in general it may be taken to be sound. 

With this explanation we can turn to the trial evidence. 
Professor C. P. Boner, of the University of Texas and an 


acknowledged authority on sound analysis, produced at the 
trial a new kind of tone-analyzer invented by the Bell Lab- 
oratories. This analyzer works on a principle similar to the 
detector apparatus in your radio. As you know, radio sta- 
tions are on different wave lengths. When you turn the 
dial the detector mechanism picks up first one station and 
then another, according to their wave-lengths. You have 
also had the experience of getting the same station higher 
up on the dial and were probably told that you had picked 
up an “harmonic’’ of the station wave. 

To this extent radio waves behave similarly to sound waves. 
The harmonic generates a sound-wave of its own of a fre- 
quency higher than the fundamental. The tone-analyzer picks 
up electrically first one harmonic and then, going up the dial, 
picks up the next higher harmonic that may be present, 
recognizes it as a certain wave-length, measures it in com- 
parison with the other waves and then moves on up the 
harmonic series until it finds another harmonic. This is all 
due to the fact that each harmonic is sending out an inde- 
pendent wave of its own, as we have before stated. 

Each harmonic wave can thus be measured as well as its 
presence recognized. To visualize the whole harmonic 
structure of the pipe, it is necessary to put the data thus ob- 
tained down on a chart such as is shown in the illustrations. 
The chart used for this purpose is scaled somewhat differently 
from an ordinary chart. The lower third represents only 1% 
of the tone, the middle third represents 9% of the tone, 
and the upper third represents the other 90% of the tone. 
The little blocks represent different degrees of what can be 
detected as audible differences in the strength of a sound. 

In the charts that were offered in evidence at the trial, 
Professor Boner testified that he had set up the tonal analyzer 
in a large basement room in the home of Dr. William H. 
Barnes, in Evanston, Illinois. At one end of the room was 
a standard Hammond instrument and along side of it 4 
windchest and a keyboard arranged by the Wicks Organ 
Company so that single pipes or groups of pipes could be 
tested. 

The first test was made with a Viole d’Orchestre pipe and 
the tonal analyzer showed thirty harmonics present, as shown 
in the exhibit marked 21-a. Next, Mr. Laurens Hammond 
was invited to imitate the tone on the Hammond instrument. 
The result was as shown in exihibit 21-E. Since the Ham- 
mond is supposed to have only six harmonics with which 
to create tone colors, the reader may wonder why thirteen 
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21-a, left; 21-E, right. 


harmonics show on the chart. The answer is that Professor 
Boner gave Mr. Hammond more than a sporting chance. He 
let him use the two sub-harmonic triggers on the Hammond 
and played the note an octave higher than normal. This 
gave Mr. Hammond eight instead of six harmonics to ‘work 
with. Also, he was allowed by Dr. Boner to pull the triggers 
out until he got approximately the same strength of har- 
monics as nearly as he could, as shown by the preceding 
analysis to be present in the organ pipe. The Hammond 
preset-keys were not used in these experiments. 

The tonal analyzer also developed the fact that the tone 
generators in the Hammond did not produce quite as pure 
a tone as their inventor believed. Thus, it was conceded that 
there was no seventh harmonic in the Hammond. The ma- 
chine, however, picked up a small amount of the seventh 
harmonic and showed it to be present, although not in the 
amount necessary to produce a proper string tone. Thus, if 
we measure the quantity of seventh harmonic present in the 
organ pipe, as shown on the chart, and compare it with the 
amount present in the Hammond, one sees that while the 
strength in the organ pipe is about 10%, it is less than 1/10th 
of 1% in the Hammond. It will also be noted that the whole 
series of harmonics above No. 16, which are shown to be 
present in the organ pipe, are wholly absent in the Hammond. 

As one’s eat would almost instantly tell us, the Hammond 
is capable of producing flute tones in close imitation of organ 
flutes. The best proof of this is to be found in chart 21-AA. 
The left side of the chart shows an organ Grossfloete from 
Dr. Barnes’ organ. The right side shows the imitation on 
the Hammond, and it will be noted that they are almost 
exactly alike. 

! 


Chart 21-AA. 


% 


The next chart, 21-I, is a picture of a Diapason chorus 
on the tenor note G. This consisted of 8’ and 4’ Diapasons, 
412th, 15th, 17th, 19th, and 22nd, the latter three repre- 


senting a three-rank mixture. Here harmonics were found 
in appreciable quantities up to the 48th. 

In chart 21-J we have the Hammond imitation. Again 
Dr. Boner allowed Mr. Hammond to set the triggers accord- 


21-1, at top; 21-J, at bottom. 


ing to the information furnished by the pipe charts, to play 
it an octave higher, and to use the so-called ‘chorus control,’ 
which consists of another set of generators, which are not 
quite so pure in tone and consequently give small amounts 
of additional harmonics. In this case, however, it will be 
noted that all the brilliant top of the chorus is absent in the 
case of the Hammond. 


74 
21-S, left; 21-T, right. 


We now turn to the reeds. A Cornopean, voiced by Harry 
Willis, a grandson of the famous Father Willis and now a 
member of the tonal staff of the Wicks Organ Company, 
was compared to the Hammond. The picture to the left, 
chart 21-S, shows the analysis of the reed pipe. 21-T, the 
chart on the right, shows the Hammond imitation. The 
dotted lines represent the additional harmonics if the note 
were played an octave higher on the Hammond, which, of 
course, could not be done satisfactorily in actual playing. 
Again the organ pipe shows a much richer harmonic structure. 

Next follows the analysis of a Salicional pipe, voiced by 
the Wicks Organ Company, chart 21-W. And to the right, 
chart 21-X, is the best effort that the Hammond Company 
could put forth. The dotted lines again represent what may 
be done by using the subtriggers and playing an octave higher. 
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case of the Diapason chorus, the sound produced by the Ham- 
mond was like that of a piercing Diaphone, while the pipe 
chorus produced a much deeper, broader and infinitely more 


21-W, left; 21-X, tight. 


Next follows an Oboe pipe, chart 21-U; and to the right, 
chart 21-V, is the Hammond proximation. 


ai-U PROE (a) * 214V 
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— ¥, 


21-U, left; 21-V, right. 


Next we have two Diapasons by two different builders. 
Chart 21-CC represents one builder’s Diapason, 43 scale, and 
the Hammond imitation. The left side of the chart is the 
pipe analysis and shows the presence of twelve harmonics, 
while in reality only six are present in the Hammond. 

Chart 21-DD is a similar graph of the other builder's 
Diapason, 48 scale. Again there are twelve harmonics present 
in the pipe and only six in the Hammond. The comparison 
between the organ pipes is interesting, showing that the nar- 
rower scale of the Diapason in chart 21-DD has forced a 
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21-CC, left; 21-DD, right. 








greater development of some of the harmonics. Thus there 
is much more of the third and fourth harmonics in the nar- 
rower-scaled pipe. It should also be noted that in the case 
of the Hammond graphs this does not represent what would 
be found on the preset-keys as a “Diapason” tone, but a 
manipulation of the triggers to produce the same strength 
of harmonic as was found in the pipes. 

The actual audible result was quite different. Thus, in the 


musical tone. 


21-Y, left; 21-Z, right. 


The last charts represent the analysis of a Gemshorn. 
Chart 21-Y shows the pipe and 21-Z is again the Hammond. 
The variations in the number and character of the harmonics 
are again quite striking. 

These charts represent the first visual record of the har- 
monic structure of organ pipes that can be said to be at all 
accurate. Various instruments heretofore used were not 
sensitive enough to give an adequate idea of the comparative 
strengths of the various harmonics. They also show that very 
slight changes in the harmonic structure give an entirely dif- 
ferent tone quality, and tell us why one pipe differs from 
another. 

It may be said in conclusion that this work of tonal analysis 
is in reality just beginning, and that further investigation 
will undoubtedly develop many interesting things in con- 
nection with the behavior of organ pipes and the reason for 
the variations in their structure, material, and pressures with 
the attendant variations in their tonal qualities. As a part 
of this new system of tonal analysis there will also be de- 
veloped a new science dealing with the physical and psy- 
chological aspects of hearing. 

This may seem very technical but it all boils down to one 
proposition: The character of an organ pipe depends on its 
harmonics. With the exception of the flutes, the average 
organ pipe will have from twelve to forty harmonics and 
any mechanism that undertakes to imitate an organ pipe must 
be able to produce that many harmonics or it could not hope 
to be successful. 

There are, of course, other reasons why tones cannot be 
synthesized, but that is outside of the scope of this article. 
All we do here is to show you a picture of what your organ 
pipes are saying. 

& 


Broadcasting Good Organ Music 

A letter from C. Albert Scholin : 
@ Just read your comments and was very much pleased with 
what you said regarding broadcasting of organ music. From 
the letters received from listeners all over this country and 
Canada, our broadcasting of good music from the Kilgen 
organ in the KMOX studio is not in vain. Our letters come 
from lawyers, doctors, clergymen, and others in similar 
professions; one came from a man in high position in Wash- 
ington, and recently another from one of the directors of a 
big corporation. 

In planning my programs I usually open with a light melo- 
dious number, follow with a heavy number, and then close 
with a light one. In that way I hope to reach not only people 
who like classic music but also those who enjoy melody. 
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PRE-CONSOLE PRACTISE 


True Musicianship is Best Developed 
Away from the Console 
By FRANK B. JORDAN 


Article 8 
Playing the Organ 


STARTLING changes have taken 
lace in the ranking and estimation of that person called 
the conductor. It has not been so long ago when the solo 
utist was supreme. The prestige of the conductor was at a 
low ebb; he was not the mighty figure he is today. Some 
musicians feel that too much credit is given to these great 
men, but I am wondering if they do not deserve all of the 
cedit given them—and more. Be that as it may, no con- 
ductor who has not had the intrinsic qualities of success has 
remained long in his profession. The work of a conductor 
is constantly under the scrutinizing glance of the critic and 
the trained musical follower. He must make good. 

Many organists feel that if the attention of the critic were 
thrown on their work the entire profession of organists would 
benefit thereby. How much of our organ-playing could stand 
criticism by experienced critics on the same basis of musical 
yorth as the symphony orchestra? If any organist could have 
constant criticism on his church and concert work, it would 
be of inestimable value musically and financially. One of the 
reat needs of our profession is a more definite standard as 
to what constitutes good organ-playing. Dead wood ought to 
be eliminated; it should not be allowed to retard the pro- 
fasion because of its ecclesiastical or academic protection. 

The organist has a difficult job, but so has the conductor. 
The organist makes decisions for himself alone, but the con- 
ductor makes decision for a large group of individuals. In 
the last few years I have been advocating that organists play 
ss conductors. This needs explanation. When an organist 
of moderate experience takes up the study of a composition, 
te is confronted by many difficulties. He really faces every 
musical difficulty of the conductor—plus one more: he must 
do the playing in addition to making all the decisions. 

Recently at a forum in which all* branches of music were 
presented, the members of a string-quartet, when it came 
their turn to discuss music, mentioned organ-playing. I felt 
quite elated, but my pride was short-lived. In substance they 
wid: “The organist never sets tempos, he seems to pick them 
up as he goes along. He never makes decisions quickly 
tough.” These men had all been symphony players, had 
played under the baton of one of the world’s greatest con- 
ductors—a man who made decisions, and who made them 
in advance of the rehearsals, to say nothing of the concerts. 

In a previous article I discussed how to practise; now I 
all discuss a phase of practise which should take place even 
iefore going to the console: that is, doing the preparatory 
vork with your organ music that the conductor does with his 
“ores before appearing before the orchestra. 

First, buy a metronome and use it to fix exact tempos in 
your mind so they are at your command whether you ate at 
the organ, the piano, or the conductor’s podium. In my 
thoral-conducting classes, I note that most of the members 
we unable to conceive any exact tempos even when the 
metronomic markings are indicated on the score. We at- 
tmpt to help these people to become tempo conscious on 

it own, and suggest the following procedure: 

Secure a good recording of Stars and Stripes Forever by 

usa. Listen to it so many times that you can stop in the 
niddle of your lunch and set the tempo. When this is ac- 
omplished, recall this march-tempo as a key to setting the 

tmpo for any composition which has the marking of 120. 
Ih like manner take familiar compositions using other metro- 
wmic markings. Do this to establish in your own mind a 
©mpatison of exact tempos. This may sound pedantic, but 
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sometimes it is smarter to be a good imitator than a poor 
originator. 

To all my students of varying abilities, I suggest that 
they check their tempos frequently with a metronome. I ad- 
vocate that the metronome be used only for setting tempos, 
not for counting time! 

I have always been indebted to Mr. Arthur Dunham for 
his advice to me as a student: “Don’t be just an organist. 
Be a musician!” All qualities of musicianship which are 
necessary for a good conductor are also required for a good 
organist. Musical sensitivity should be the supreme ambition 
of all. The basic ideals of musicianship apply as truly to 
one medium as another. Otherwise how can we account for 
the phenomenal success of Leopold Stokowski both at the 
console and on the conductor's stand ? 

One of the next things I suggest to my students is that 
they place the composition on a music rack and mentally con- 
duct it in the manner of a director. This may sound useless 
but I have used the idea with beneficial results. The student 
is able to gain a general over-view of the entire composition. 
He in reality becomes a conductor. It is a good plan to make 
any arm movements that may seem necessary—whether one 
is able to do it in the approved manner of conducting makes 
no difference. Too much of our music is static; by following 
this method one is helped to feel the correct rhythm. It gives 
a general view of the composition, difficult to gain in any 
other way. I even encourage my pupils to sing some of the 
themes: as they conduct, for I think this has as much value 
as the conducting. One of the worst organists is he who 
plays well technically but does not know there is such a thing 
as phrasing. The best remedy is to encourage him to sing 
the theme of the composition, and require that he breathe 
at the proper places in his singing. When organ-playing is 
properly phrased, it is difficult to imagine a more beautiful 
musical medium; when it is not, it becomes an unintelligible 
mass of sound. For a small theory class there is no better 
practise than assigning each member one voice of a fugue, 
and requiring him to sing it every time the voice enters. A 
fine voice is not a necessity—a will to develop one’s musician- 
ship is the only requirement. 

After you have tried conducting the number and singing 
all the main themes, read the piece through just as you would 
a book. Try to hear the various voices and harmony, and 
have the entire sound of the piece flow through your mind. 
Auditory imagery is a very wonderful quality to possess; the 
expert musician always knows the effects he will produce, in 
advance of the time they are to be executed. It is a strange 
situation in which musicians find themselves, when we are 
not able to read music mentally as well as we are able to read 
a newspaper. Most people do not read a newspaper aloud 
in order to understand the thought, why should we need to 
read music aloud? I will be the first to admit that music is 
a language to be expressed in sound, but it should be in- 
telligently expressed, and that implies using one’s mind to 
the greatest capacity. 

Now let us proceed in the learning of this new composition 
by attempting to registrate the number in a general manner 
away from the console. If you have never tried this, it 
sounds impossible but it is a very useful method for saving 
time and utilizing the latent powers of one’s mind. Now 
that we have studied the composition by conducting, singing, 
mental reading, and preliminary registration, let us take an 
inventory of the knowledge we have gained in our pre-console 
practise. It is no longer strange to us. We are acquainted 
with it as to style, tempo, phrasing, melodic line, tentative 
tone-color, and general effect. I am convinced that by such 
a program of study, any organist can complete a number 
sooner and in a more musical style. 

It is now time to take the composition to the console. My 
first suggestion is that you draw a probable registration and 
play the composition entirely through, even though you may 
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make many technical errors. Does the composition sound as 
you thought it would? If it does not, put a little more con- 
centration on the next number before taking it to the con- 
sole. After you have checked up on your preliminary idea 
of the composition, proceed to master the technical difficulties. 

In previous articles several suggestions have been made to 
help in this respect. It is probably impossible to play a com- 
position in concert tempo while still acquiring the technic. 
When I take up a new composition to master technical diff- 
culties, I at first work through it, parts separately as may be 
needed, and then parts together, in an extremely slow tempo. 
This enables me to learn correctly all motor movements neces- 
sary. After I have all the technical problems mastered— 
at least in the slow tempo—I immediately attempt to play the 
number at concert tempo. The reason for this is that I think 
it saves me many hours of intermediary practise. I can tell 
at once what portions require additional work. For the ones 
needing additional attention, I again turn to slow practise. 

After the number is well worked out technically, I believe 
it is again wise to conduct it away from the console. This 
time you will discover new ideas as to the general tempos, 
the rounding of phrases, and you can locate mentally the un- 
important and the climactic points. 

Now that you have further developed your ideas by re- 
conducting, let me urge that you immediately seat yourself 
at the console and put them into actual practise. The first 
thing to do before playing a note is to set the tempo mental- 
ly, and to think through the first few measures of the com- 
position. Wait just an instant until you are certain that you 
are breathing in a natural fashion, which insures correct poise. 
You have in reality at your command a remarkable instru- 
ment embodying many of the most beautiful tone-colors 
known to man. Use all your artistic powers. “Be more than 
an organist. Be a musician!” 


(To be continued) 





HEARING WITH THE EYE 
Coordination of Eye and Ear is the First 
Essential of Musicianship 


By ROWLAND W. DUNHAM Article 8 


Applied Music Theory 


Au STUDENTS of music face 
the challenge of training both eye and ear. In an appallingly 
high percentage this challenge is met by teachers in such a 
negligent manner that hardly one in a hundred young 
musicians is adequately equipped. 

There is a foolish supposition that a good ear is the gift 
of God. Such a fallacious idea is as ridiculous as the notion 
that a composer “‘has only to turn his eyes up to heaven, like 
a prophet in a picture, to be delivered of a musical work com- 
plete in all its parts’ (Corder). 

In my classes I continually harp on the one basic necessity 
for the real musician: he must be trained to see through his 
ears and hear through his eyes. This coordination of the 
senses is easier for the more gifted. It is nevertheless en- 
tirely possible to attain an amazing improvement with even 
average talent. I have quoted Corder’s fine paragraph on this 
subject in a previous essay. Let me again cite the final sen- 
tence: “That such powers are possible to the ordinary ear 
without special gifts I affirm most emphatically and can pro- 
duce ample evidence of the fact.” 

Let us consider the eye first. In the sol-fa system, with a 
movable do, a certain skill in determining the relations of 
various tones within a particular scale is the desideratum. 
Whether or not this goal is reached with singers in simple 


music is not of interest in this cogitation. It is quite likely 
that an individual with this system as his only method might 
get along quite well (even with somewhat chromatic music) 
provided a definite tonality is readily recognizable. But we 
are entering a new era when even vocal music is either poly. 
tonal or atonal. To sight-read such music, except by the re. 
lation of the successive sounds to each other, is quite imposs. 
ble. Moreover there is much of the music of the past which 
does not conform to such a system. 

We are forced to conclude that nearly all modern music 
(from 1850 on) is based on an instrumental idiom—and that 
a piano or keyboard one. The solution of sight-readiiig for 
singers is therefore more or less familiarity and experience 
with such an instrument. 

The psychological process of transferring the printed note 
through the brain, either to a certain vocal sound or to the 
complications of finger movements on the keyboard, is indeed 
complicated. When the mind can realize this pitch of de. 
sired sounds before the sound is produced, accuracy and in. 
telligence may predominate in this process. Musicians are 
aware of the desirability of such a coordination of senses and 
muscular movements. The eye then become a transforming 
medium demanding a definite, preconceived tonal image be. 
fore the ear actually enters the situation at all. 

Now that the theory of sight-reading has been outlined we 
may turn our attention to practical ways of training the eye; 
I suggest only one, which is practical and simple. Take a 
phrase of music, say for piano or organ, and read it silently. 
Do not sing it; try to hear it mentally in its entirety, both the 
melody and the harmonic background. Without referring to 
the printed page, attempt to play this as nearly correctly as 
possible. If your musical gifts are at all developed, success 
will reveal your tonal preconception and your ability to tran- 
scribe it. Good sight-reading is a similar process, quite con- 
trary to that of surprise at the sounds of notes played without 
any preconception. 

That people are amazed at the deaf Beethoven’s writing 
music masterpieces is evidence of the general ignorance of the 
part played by the eye in music. Cesar Franck used to say 
he preferred to read a symphony to attending a concert. As 
he said, there were then no mistakes, his own ideals of inter- 
pretation were fulfilled—and it was inexpensive! 

The training of the ear has been discussed in almost every 
music journal. One might also mention absolute pitch. This 
asset to the musician is somewhat dependent upon natural 
gifts. After all, it is only a matter of pitch memory. It can 
be at least approximated by anyone with a reasonably ac- 
curate ear and the will to accomplish. We had an organ 
student here who decided to attain absolute pitch. He would 
go to a piano and strike one-line A several times, fixing It 
thoroughly in his mind. Then he would roam up and down 
the musical bedlam of the practise-room corfidor in an effort 
to drive this pitch from his mind. By constant practise along 
these lines this boy actually won his goal and is today happy 
in the advantages it gives him. 

In order to present a standard of skill in musical imagery 
or sight-reading which may be regarded as reasonable I refer 
my friends to the new Handbook of Conducting, by Scherchen 
(Oxford). On page 6 are to be found ‘Exercises for De 
veloping Musicianship.’ The author says: “First of all the 
ear should be trained. Let the student sing at sight pattems 
such as the following—no instrument should be used. The 
student must learn to hear what he sees and at once sing tt. 
The exercises are melodic, harmonic, and rhythmic. 

This can not be done by an artificial sol-fa system. The 
actual tonal relationship of notes must be recognized by the 
eye and translated to mental tonal duplication. 

This book, by the way, I consider the finest work on con- 
ducting that has appeared in recent years. I recommend it to 
a!l organists. 

(To be continued) 
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In which the members of the profession and industry speak for them- 





AND REVIEWS 


selves through the record of their actions and thus provide food for 





thought on topics of current importance to the world of the organ. 








Forty-to-Ones- Against. (burches 


W wat the world needs most is 
not a good five-cent cigar but some bright young mechanic 
who will invent a crescendo-coupler an artist dare use. We 
have crescendo-couplers, true enough, but they dare not be 
used without first preparing for them. 

For example, the Solo shutters are open because the shoe 
is in the open position, and the Choir shutters are closed be- 
cause the Choir shoe is in the closed position. Now we want 
to couple the Choir shutters to the Solo shoe, but we dare 
not, for the moment we put the coupler into operation we 
get a shocking and instant crescendo from the Choir Organ. 

It seems to me the whole crescendo-coupler mechanism 
should work not on an electrical method but on a physical 
friction method, that the coupling should be done by a friction 
device at the shoes themselves, a friction device that could be 
momentarily released by pressing the foot slightly to the right 
ot left against a trigger as is sometimes done in modern or- 
gans to operate Tremulants. 

With such a device the couplers could be operated at any 
time without the necessity of advance preparation. Move- 
ment of the shoe itself would carry, by this frictional device, 
the shutter-operating mechanism with it in the same direction, 
but would carry no shutters at all in either direction if the 
player's foot were pressed to the right (or left, as the case 
may be) to release the friction-trigger. 


—t.s.b.— 
For some two or three months I have been clipping from the 
New York Times such items as reported large donations to 
churches, hospitals, colleges, and other institutions of direct 
benefit to humanity at large. I’m a little tired of the game 
and give the results now. 


TO CHURCHES AND HOSPITALS 


500,000. L. Anderson, the Cathedral, Washington, D. C. 
400,000. G. W. Williams, Johns Hopkins Hospital. 
315,000. C. B. Winslow, White Plains Hospital. 

75,000. J. A. Watkins, Missouri P. E. Diocese. 

75,000. Anonymous, White Plains Hospital. 

65,000. J. W. Thompson, 19 churches, etc. 

50,000. E. Seligman, organized charities. 

5,000. A. O. Brown, Congregational, Northwood, N. H. 

The total is $1,485,000. 
TO COLLEGES 

15,000,000. G. F. Baker, education, charity, religion. 
11,534,056. List of 19 gifts to Harvard. 
10,000,000. §. W. Childs, Yale. : 
10,000,000. A. W. Mellon, Pittsburgh Mellon Institute. 
2,000,000. Anonymous, Princeton. 

1,535,009. List of gifts to Mass. Institute of Technology. 
1,000,000. C. Haydn, M.I.T. 

615,773. G. L. Cabot, Harvard. 

600,000. L. S. Rose, Drew University. 

500,000. H. F. Behrens, Washington & Jefferson. 

500,000. F. B. Kellog, Carleton College. 

500,000. V. Palmer, Conn. State College. 





420,052. S. P. Duke, Duke University. 

350,000. A. O. Brown, Dartmouth College. 

250,000. A. O. Brown, Coe’s Academy, Northwood, 
N. H. 

210,026. S. P. Duke, Duke University. 

100,000. E. M. Anderson, Barnard College. 

50,000. J. Macy, Columbia. 

25,000. A. H. Swayne, St. Paul’s School, Concord, 


N. H. 

My adding-machine says this makes a total of $55,189,916. 
My primary purpose in checking these humdrum records was 
mereiy to compile a little enlightening information for the 
benefit of those few friends of mine on college faculties whose 
minds have been benumbed by that charming little policy 
of Frank Roosevelt and his cohorts to ‘soak the rich,’ as they 
laughingly put it. These college professors who have so 
glowingly championed political trickery have not realized that 
they were merely voting themselves out of a job. It’s time to 
do a little thinking. 

As a side-light however we get a rather interesting view- 
point of the opinion held by great men as to the relative 
values of churches and colleges. They give almost forty times 
as much to colleges as to churches and hospitals. Wonder 
if it isn’t time for us to do something about this? Maybe 
our preludes, postludes, and anthems please ourselves all right 
enough, but are they missing the man in the pew? It’s a 
forty-to-one shot they are. It is time to do a little thinking. 

“The tax on an estate of $1,000,000. has been raised 
2100% in the last ten years,” Mr. Ralph E. Lum, an attorney, 
told the American Library Association in its June convention 
in New York City. Originally, thievery was practised by a 
man with a mask and a gun. Now unthinking mobs practise 
it by electing one incompetent president, forty-eight incom- 
petent governors, and thousands upon thousands of crooked 
congressmen and, naively, we let them do the thievery. 

Sooner or later we'll be quite successful in wiping out all 
churches, all hospitals, all colleges. It couldn’t be possible, 
could it, that we organists think we make music only for un- 
educated mobs instead of for the cultured people in our re- 
spective communities ? 

—t.s.b.— 
If an organist were to program for a church service Shelley's 
“De Coppah Moon” a local war would result and our Regis- 
tration Bureau would at last have a vacancy to report. Why 
is it not equally ludicrous, inappropriate, and perhaps quasi- 
blasphemous to program for popular entertainment Bach's 
“Jesu Priceless Treasure’? 

If true church music means anything at all, isn’t it so high 
and noble that its one and only place is in the church? Is 
there any other justification than laziness for the choir that 
pretends to put on an annual concert and then fills up the 
program with church music? If an organist and his choir are 
so busy that they do not have time to prepare concert pieces 
for choir-concert performance, perhaps it would be better to 
postpone the concert till a suitable program could be prepared, 
rather than dragging beautiful and spiritual church music out 
of its higher position and down to the low level of laughter, 
applause, and popular entertainment.—T.S.B. 
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Litany for the End of the Choir-Year 


A Festival Choral Service by Donald D. Kettring, M.S.M. 


© The organist-installation service devised for the occasion 


when Mr. Kettring became organist of Westminster Presby- 
age 


terian Church, Lincoln, Neb., will be found on March 
93. Mr. Kettring, once an organist, then a divinity student, 


and now again an organist, furnishes another example of 


special liturgy. this time for the final service of the choirs. 
Mr. Kettring furnishes some details: 


“The service brought the season to a close for four of our 


choirs, although all five choirs participated. The combined 
choirs marched in, singing the manuscript processional from 


memory. After a statement by Dr. Johnston in which he 


described our musical set-up, each choir presented a number 


that fitted into the theme of the service, and each number 


was followed by a congregational response. This part of the 
service reached its climax when choirs and congregations sang 
the ‘Doxology’ together. 

“Then came the ‘Litany for the End of the Choir Year.’ 
Each choir remained standing from its part of the Litany on 
to the end, and thus there was an accumulative effect which 
found its climax in Beethoven’s ‘The Heavens Resound.’ 

“For this service all choirs sat near the chancel. Each 
choir has two rehearsals a week through the season, and I 
conduct all rehearsals, though for our special services we 
consider it wiser to use skilled musicians from the schools 
and university here (members of our Church) to direct the 
various choirs in the service. Thus I have only the motet 
choir to direct from the organ in the services. 

“The boys’ choir have the traditional black and white 
vestments; the antiphonal choir have brown and white, cut 
in traditional style; the carol choir are as yet not vested; 
chapel choir have academic robes in a ‘heavenly’ blue; and 
the motet choir robes are a rich wine color.” 

The complete service: 

Fletcher-hn, A Festival Toccata 

Choir response to prayer: “Holy holy holy,” Sherwin 
Processional: ‘‘Forward,” Kettring (ms.) 

Invocation, Lord’s Prayer, Address. 

“Spirit of love,” Mueller-uw (carol choir) 
“Shepherd's Psalm,” Mueller-gf (boys’ choir) 
Responsive reading. 

“Carillon,” Kettring (ms.) (antiphonal choir) 

off.: Gretchaninoff, Melody 

Congregational hymn. 

“O Gladsome Light,” Arkhangelsky-j (chapel choir) 
“With a voice of singing,” Shaw-xu 

A Litany for the End of the Choir Year 

Benediction, Chora! response (‘‘Now the day is over’’) 


THE LITANY 
Minister: For the love of a heavenly Father who in diverse 
ways manifests love and reveals new beauty unto us: 

Congregation: We give Thee praise, O God. 

M.: For the light of God seen in the face of a child; for 
the tenderness of human love; for the inspiration of young 
voices and for the common bonds of thanksgiving which 
embrace all ages: 

C.: We give Thee praise, O God. 

“One heavenly Father,” Hefner (ms.) (carol choir) 

M.: For the promise of noble Christian manhood seen in 
the face of a boy; for the joy of play and the flexing of 
muscle; for the zeal of honest curiosity; for the exertion of 
climbing a mountain to behold the majesty of the sunrise; and 
for the quietness of beauty with the attending impression on 
our lives: 

C.: We give Thee praise, O God. 

“O come let us worship,” Mueller-uw (boys’ choir) 

M.: For the finer searchings of the human spirit, which 
lure us on to new discoveries in God-given beauty; for the 
revelation which comes with each new-found beauty that, 
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Lo, God is there; and for the assurance that as we stand 
quiet before God He will reveal Himself unto us in new 
ways: 

C.: We give Thee praise, O God. 

“Blessed Jesus,” Bach (antiphonal choir) 

M.: For the new discoveries of God which come with 
later youth; for the soul-disturbing problems of early life 
which give us renewed grip on ancient truths; for self-expres 
sion in music; for the quietness and poise which music gives 
us in a hurried and restless existence; and for speech and 
song capable of expressing our innermost feelings: 

C.: We give Thee praise, O God. 

“O Lord open Thou our lips,” Kettring (ms.) (chapel choir) 

C.: For the inspiration of lives consecrated to Thee; for 
hours spent in achieving excellence in expression; for the 
great historical tradition of sacred music; for the love of God 
revealed in all beauty in song; for leaders consecrated to 
Christian tasks; for a Church which harbors and nurtures 
the upward searchings of the spirit; for the simple directness 
and ineffable beauty of our Lord Jesus Christ and His king. 
dom on earth: we give Thee the praise in our Master's name. 
Amen. 

“The heavens resound,” Beethoven (all choirs) 

For the service an eight-page 7x10 leaflet was printed asa 
‘souvenit program.’ It included plates showing all five choirs 
and listed the members of each choir, their individual records 
of meetings attended, full list of choir officers, and schedule 
of weekly rehearsals. From this leaflet the following facts are 
taken. 

The boys’ choir numbers 21 boys, among whom Leonard 
Owen had the highest score, with 56 attendances out of a 
possible 57. Rehearsals Mondays and Wednesdays at 3:40. 

The carol choir numbers 41 girls; a perfect record of 37 
attendances was scored by Janice Campbell, Betty Clough, 
Grace Eileen Edling, Joan Gellatly, Jacqueline Merritt, June 
McCracken, and Ruth Owen. Rehearsals Tuesdays and 
Thursdays at 3:40. 

Antiphonal choir numbers 49 girls of junior and senior 
age; the perfect score of 76 was attained by Miss Shirley 
Hackart and Miss Dyllis Jo Heitkotter. Rehearsals Tuesdays 
at 4:30 and Saturdays at 11:00. 

The chapel choir numbers 42 young ladies and gentlemen 
of senior highschool and university age; in a possible perfec 
score of 63, 62 was attained by Richard Gellatly and Miss 
Nancy Mauck. Rehearsals Wednesdays at 7:30 and Sundays 
at 5:15. 

The motet choir numbers 45 adults; in a possible perfect 
score of 80, the highest rating of 79 was attained by Mr. 
William Timm. Rehearsals Tuesdays and Thursdays at 7:30 
and Sundays at 10:00. 

Is the post of organist a full-time job? Here is Mr. Kett- 
ring’s schedule of rehearsals: 

Mondays, 3:40. 

Tuesdays, 3:40, 4:30, 7:30. 

Wednesdays, 3:40, 7:30. 

Thursdays, 3:40, 7:30. 

Saturdays, 11:00. 

Sundays, 10:00, 5:15. 


Comments on a Harvard Recital 
A letter from William G. Peck 


© The recital by Donald Jay Grout in Harvard University 
Chapel was one of the most interesting and enjoyable I have 
heard for quite a while, even though it was almost all Bach. 
Mr. Grout succeeded in making his registration for each 
of the choralpreludes different and interesting without ru0- 
ning into too many ‘excessively novel’ combinations, his suc 
cess being due to the fact that he had a fine instrument at 
his disposal. 
Most noteworthy, it seemed to me, was his registration 
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technic on Today Triumphs God’s Son. 
qlar choralprelude left a greater impression on the audience 
than any of the others, simply because of its registration. 
Mr. Grout started the piece with what seemed to be practically 
full organ, and as he progressed he kept increasing the volume 
(synonymous in this case with richness and beauty) making 
a broad crescendo over the whole length of the number and 
bringing it to a glorious climax at the end. It was one of 
the greatest thrills I have ever experienced. Mr. Grout started 
the number with everything that was enclosed and gradually 
opened all the shutters as the piece progressed; the effect 


was certainly striking. 


I might say that I was in an advantageous position to hear 


I think this parti- 


the chancel. 
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the recital, for I was sitting in the chancel. The tone-openings 
are on the sides of the chancel, in which there are many seats ; 
thus anyone in the chancel, including the organist, gets the 
full benefit of the organ. 
facing the main part of the church, unfortunately, and as a 
result the organ never seems to really fill the place as it does 
This is one of the few cases I have seen where 
the organist gets the full benefit of his instrument and the 
congregation does not. 

{Mr. Grout’s program opened with 18 Bach choral- 
preludes, followed with 5 Brahms choralpreludes, and ‘closed 
with the Con Moto Maestoso of Mendelssohn's Sonata 3 with 
the chorale Aus Tiefer Noth.} 


Nowhere is there a tone-opening 





Now Building for 
CHARLESTON, S. C. 
CHAPEL OF THE CITADEL 
Reuter Organ Co. 
Organist, Col. John Anderson 
Installation, October 1937. 
y-31. R-34. S-45. B-10. 
PEDAL: V-3. R-3. S-8. 
16 DIAPASON 44 
BOURDON 44 
Gedeckt (S) 
VIOLONE 32 
8 Diapason 
Bourdon 
16 Bombarde (S) 
8 Chimes (G) 
GREAT: V-7. R-8. 
UNEXPRESSIVE 
16 DIAPASON 61 
DIAPASON 61 
FLUTE PRINCIPAL 61 
GEMSHORN 61 
OCTAVE 61 
MIXTURE 122 
12-15 
TROMBA 61 
EXPRESSIVE 
8 Rohrfloete (S) 
Salicional (S) 
Aeoline (S) 
4 Flute Triangulaire (S) 
8 CHIMES 25 
SWELL: V-14. R-16. S-14. 
16 GEDECKT 73 
8 GEIGENPRIN. 73 
ROHRFLOETE 73 
SALICIONAL 73 
VOIX CELESTE tc 61 
AEOLINE 73 
FL. TRIANGULAIRE 73 
FIFTEENTH 61 
MIXTURE 183 
15-19-22 
BOMBARDE 73 
TROMPETTE 73 
FRENCH HORN 73 
OBOE 73 
CLARION 73 
Tremulant 
V-7. R-7. S-11. 
DIAPASON 73 
DULCIANA 73 
UNDA MARIS tc 61 
CONCERT FLUTE 73 
4 FLAUTO D’AMORE 73 
22/3 Flauto d’Amore 


P-2215. 


S-12. 


CHOIR: 
8 


Flauto d’ Amore 
CLARINET 73 
ENGLISH HORN 73 
HARP 61 
Harp 
Tremulant 
COUPLERS 20: 
Ped.: G. S-8-4. C-8-4. 
Gt.: G-16-4. S-16-8-4. C-16-8-4. 
Sw.: S-16-4. 
Ch.: §-16-8-4. C-16-4. 

Combons 28: P-5. G-5. 
Tutti-6. 

Crescendos 3: S. C. Register. 

Pressures: 5” to 8”. 

Percussion: Deagan. 

Blower: Orgoblo. 

Chapel of the Citadel is a part of 
the Military College of South Carolina, 
founded in 1842; a new Chapel is now 
being completed, ‘‘a fine example of 
Gothic architecture that will seat 1200.” 


S-7. C-5. 


Now Building for 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
ST. PAUL’s R. C. 
Geo. Kilgen & Son Inc. 


V-36. R-38. S-43. B-7. P-2615. 
PEDAL: V-3. R-3. S-10. 

32 Resultant 

16 BOURDON 56 
Gedeckt (S) 
CONTRABASS 44 
Bourdon 
Gedeckt (S) 

Contrabass 

4 Bourdon 

16 Tromba (G) 

CHANCEL 4”: 

16 BOURDON 32 

GREAT 4 1/2”: V-13. R-13. S-13. 
EXPRESSIVE (with Choir) 

8 DIAPASON-1 73 
DIAPASON-2 73 
HARMONIC FLUTE 73 
GEMSHORN 73 

4 OCTAVE 73 

2 2/3 TWELFTH 61 

2 FIFTEENTH 61 

8 TROMBA 8” 85r16’ 
Tremulant 

CHANCEL 4”: 
EXPRESSIVE (with Swell) 
8 DIAPASON 73 


SWELL 5”: 


DULCIANA 73 
STOPPED FLUTE 73 
MELODIA 73 
VIOLA 73 
V-14. R-16. S-14. 
16 GEDECKT 73 
8 GEIGENPRIN. 73 
GEDECKT 73 
VIOLA DA GAMBA 73 
VOIX CELESTE 73 
FL. TRAVERSO 73 
FLAUTINO 61 
MIXTURE 183 
12-15-19 
OBOE 73 
VOX HUMANA 73 
Tremulant 
CHANCEL 4”: 
8 STOPPED FLUTE 73 
SALICIONAL 73 


4 HARMONIC FLUTE 73 
8 VOX HUMANA 73 
Tremulant 
The Great registers are affected by 
the Chancel Swell Tremulant. 


CHOIR 4 3/4”: V-6. R-6. S-6. 
8 DIAPASON 73 
DULCIANA 73 
UNDA MARIS 61 
MELODIA 73 
FLUTE D’AMORE 73 
CLARINET 73 
Tremulant 


COUPLERS 24: 
G-8-4. S-8-4. C-8-4. 
S-16-8-4. 


Ped.: 
Gt.: G-16-8-4. 
Sw.: S-16-8-4. 
Ch.: S-16-8-4. 

Combons 28: 
Sanctuary-4. Tutti-6. 

Manual combons control Pedal stops 
optionally by means of onoroffs for 
each manual division. 

Crescendos 4: GC. S. Sanctuary. 
Register. 

Blower: Orgoblo. 

The main organ will be in the gal- 
lery, with a 3m console operating the 
entire organ; chancel division will have 
a 2m console in the sanctuary operating 
only the chancel divisions, but its 
register-crescendo will also bring on the 
gallery organs. Both consoles will be 
stop-tongue, with the gallery console 
movable on 35’ of cable. 


C-16-8-4. 


C-16-8-4. 
G-6. S-6. C-6. 








KALAMAZOO, MICH. 
FOURTH REFORMED CHURCH 
Geo. Kilgen & Son Inc. 
V-17. R-17. S-21. B-3. P-1224. 
PEDAL 5”: V-1. R-1. S-4. 
16 BOURDON 44 
Gedeckt (S) 

8 Bourdon 
Gedeckt (S) 

GREAT 4”: V-4. R-4. S-5. 
EXPRESSIVE (with Choir) 

8 DIAPASON 73 
HARMONIC FLUTE 73 
GEMSHORN 73 

4 OCTAVE 73 

8 CHIMES 

SWELL 5": ‘V-7.. R-7. ‘$-7. 

8 GEIGENPRIN. 73 
GEDECKT 85-16’ 
SALICIONAL 73 
VOIX CELESTE 73 
FL. TRAVERSO 73 
OBOE 73 
VOX HUMANA 73 
Tremulant 

CHOIR 4 1/2”: V-5. R-5. S-5. 

8 DIAPASON 73 
DULCIANA 73 
UNDA MARIS 73 
MELODIA 73 
FLAUTO D’AMORE 73 
Tremulant 

COUPLERS 21: 

Ped.: G-8-4. §S-8-4. C-8-4. 
Gt.: G-16-8-4. §-16-8-4. 
Sw.: S-16-8-4. 
Ch.: S. C-16-8-4. 

Combons 16: 
Tutti-4. 

Crescendos 3: GC. S. Register. 

Percussion: Deagan. 

Blower: 4 h.p. Orgoblo. 


C-16-8-4. 


G-4. S-4. C-4. 
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PROGRAMS for THIS MONTH 


rograms of double value: 1. Prepared well in advance; 2. Published in time to be heard 


® Robert Leech BEDELL 
WQXR Broadcast Recitals 
Aug. 2, 9, 16, 23, 30, 8:00 p.m. 
These half-hour programs each present eight 
short English, French, and German com- 
positions, with American composers repre- 
sented only by the playing of one of the 
recitalist’s own pieces on each program. 
®@ Gilman CHASE 
Museum of Art, Cleveland 
Aug. 1 and 8, 5:15 
Handel’s Water Music 
Frescobaldi, Toccata 1’Elevatione 
Sowerby, Passacaglia 
Aug. 15, 5:15 
Stanley, A Fancy 
Frescobaldi, Kyrie Ultimo 
Bach, Son. 5: Allegro 
Widor, 6: Adagio 
Franck, Piece Heroique 
® Claude L. MURPHREE 
University of Florida, Gainesville 
Aug. 1, 4:00, Widor Program 
5: Vivace, Cantabile, Toccata. 
4: Andante, Scherzo. 
Sixth complete 
Aug. 8, 4:00 
Bach, Prelude & Fugue Gm 
Tenaglia, Aria 
Widor, 1: 3 mvts. 
Bonnet, Ariel 
DeLamarter, Carillon 
Miller, Hymntune Paraphrase 
Edmundson, Imagery in Tableaux 
Widor, 7: Chorale 
Pergolesi, Tre Giorni 
Bach, Toccata F 
® Robert NOEHREN 
Museum: of Art, Cleveland 
Aug. 22 and 29, 5:15 
Karg-Elert, Chaconne, Op. 73 
Tournemire, Mystique 18: 3 mvts. 
@ Hugh PORTER 
Juilliard Graduate School, New York 
Aug. 4, 4:00, Annual Recital 
Bach, Prelude & Fugue Em 
Franck, Prelude-Fugue-Variations 
Bingham, Passacaglia (ms.) 


Abendlied 
Widor, 6: Allegro 
© C. Albert SCHOLIN 
Covenant, Erie, Pa. 
Aug. 8, 10:00 a.m. 
Bach, Fugue Gm 
Karg-Elert. Harmonies du Soir 
Boellmann, Ronde Francaise 
Bach, Toccata & Fugue Dm 
Saint-Saens, Swan 
Kurtz, Adagietto 
Zion Mission, Jamestown, N. Y. 
Aug. 12, 8:00 p.m. 
Hanson, Vermeland 
Gigout, Grand Choeur Dialogue 
Torjussen, Rising Sun 
Stanley, Flute Toccata 
Dethier-j, Prelude Em 
The above numbers follow the playing of 
all pieces on the Aug. & program. 


MUSICALE 


Church and Concert Compositions 


© A. Leslie JACOBS 
Wesley M.E., Worcester 
Service of Music 
Grieg, Triumphal March (orch.) 
Bonnet, Matin Provencale 
“Hear my prayer,” Mendelssohn 
Bohm, Sarabande (orch.) 
McKinley-j, Cantilena 
Franck, Piece Heroique 
Handel, Largo (orch.) 
Handel, Hallelujah Chorus 
Service with five choirs, orchestra, and 
assistant-organist, commemorating 10th year 
in the new building 
Chapel Choir Concert 
Jesus priceless Treasure, Bach 
Matthew Mark Luke, ar.Holst 
Steal away, ar.Hall 
Alleluia Christ is risen, Kopolyoff 
w. Stabat Mater, Pergolesi 
m. Beat beat drums, Loeffler 
When Johnny comes marching, Rosenberg 
Cousin Jedidiah, ar.Clokey 











Builders of 


Holbrook Organ Company 


Church and Residence Pipe Organs 


Wilfrid Lavallee 


——=PIPE ORGAN BUILDER——_ 


5234 NETHERLAND AVE., NEW YORK CITY 
Day and Night Phone: KIngsbridge 9-8732 


Organ Maintenance—Rebuilding —Repairing 
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64 Revere Road, Quincy, Mass. All Makes—All Factory-Trained Men 
No Apprentice on Job 


Casavant Freres Representative 














“A Royal Maintenance for the King of Musical Instruments” 


4 N 
THE LATEST DESIGN 
all-electric switches, relays and combination 
actions for dependable organ controls; also 
ivory and celluloid work of the highest type. 
hand or machine engraved. For complete 
details consult your organ builder. 


THE W. H. REISNER MFG. CO., INC. 


~ Hagerstown, Maryland 














World’s Largest Organ 


Convention Hall, Atlantic City 


in two back issues of The American Organist 


May 1929: Contains complete specifications as 
proposed and revised (both indicated) with six 
prices actually bid, 7 plates. $1.00 postpaid .... 


August 1932: Contains full description of console 
as built, 12 full-page plates; tells everything an 
organist needs to know about that console in 
order to play it easily. $1.00 postpaid 


Or Both Issues $1.75 postpaid. 








The American Organist, Richmond Staten Island, New York 
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Carmena, Wilson Handel’s Water Music Suite Wind, Johnstone 
The choir numbers 43 young people of Turn thy music, Rowly Dreams, Wood 
highschool age. O watchers of the stars, Cain Strawberry Fair, English 
Festival of Church Music Dubois, Laus Deo Grandma Grunts, Folksong 
ames, Meditation St. Clotilde Baccalaureate Service Shortnin’ Bread, Folksong 
All Thy works, Lockwood Schubert, Unfinished: Allegro Medley of Southern songs, Pike 
Hear my prayer, Arcadelt Kinder-j, In Springtime De coppah moon, Shelley 
0 Lord most holy, Franck Hoeck, From Chapel Walls Listen to the Mocking-Bird, Hawthorne 
McKinley-j, Cantilena Blessings of peace, Arkhangelsky Kentucky Babe, Geibel 
Father all holy, Wood When wilt Thou save the people, Booth Combined choirs sang Gaines, probation 
Widor, 5: Toccata Bach, Jesu Joy of Man’s choir the next 3, junior the next 3, inter- 
This festival was connected with the | Widor, 5: Toccata mediate the Pike, and the combined choirs 
Jacobs Summer School of Church Music. Commencement Exercises the remaining 3. 
The Franck anthem “was sung by the choirs _Pratella, Gothic Cathedral © Reginald M. SILBY 
in the chancel with the solo by a side bal- Noble, St. Anne Improvisation Plaza Ballroom, New York 
cony-full of children from out of the City | Meyerbeer, Coronation March St. Ignatius Loyola Choir 
and in.” We give Thee thanks, Gaines Kyrie eleison, Palestrina 
Ceniral-Wesley Concert Light Celestial, Tchaikowsky Gloria in excelsis Deo, Palestrina 
0 praise the Lord, Arensky © Thomas MOSS Credo in unum Deum, Palestrina 
We praise Thee, Arensky Calvary Baptist, Washington Haec Dies, Gregorian 
Song of Mary, Fischer 75th Anniversary Services Diffusa est gratia, Nanini 
Father most holy, Christiansen *Kreckel-j, O Filii et Filiae O magnum mysterium, Victoria 
Show me Thy way, Thompson q. Give unto the Lord, Cadman Haec dies, Byrde 
All in the April evening, Roberton Souls of righteous, Noble Sanctus & Benedictus, Palestrina 
S Hear my prayer, Arkhangelsky **Dvorak, New World Largo. Justorum animae, Byrde 


ying of 


How lovely, Brahms q. I heard a great voice, Johnston Agnus Dei, Palestrina 
@ Max Garver MIRANDA Except the Lord build, Gilchrist Salva nos, Silby 

Beloit College **Matthews, Chanson du Soir ® Dr. Wm. A. WOLF 

Choir Concert Open our eyes, Macfarlane Martin Auditorium, Lancaster 
Handel, Alcina Overture *Moss, Festal Prelude Mastersingers Spring Concert 
Cooke, 3 Palaces in France q. Be Thou exalted, Demarest Hail bright abode, Wagner 
Domine Salvam Fac, Gounod Gloria, Mozart Who is Sylvia, Schubert 
Alla Trinita, trad. Hallelujah Chorus, Handel Shepherd’s Dance, German 
Gloria Patri, Palestrina Widor, 1: Marche Pontificale May Day Dance, Brant 
Adoramus Te, Palestrina **Bach, Toccata & Fugue Dm Faust Soldiers Chorus, Gounod 
Blessings of Peace, Arkhangelsky Now thank we all Meistersinger Finale, Wagner 
Blest is the man, Buketoff q. God to Whom we look, Chadwick Lift thine eyes, Logan 
Light celestial, Tchaikowsky Psalm 150, Franck Come to the fair, Martin 
Russian Easter, Gaul ®@ Edith E. SACKETT Eight bells, Away to Rio, and 
Guilmant, Son.1: Pastorale Christ Lutheran, Baltimore Old Man Noah, trad. 
Come and adore, Malin Choral Concert O Light Gracious Glow, Grieg 
In Joseph’s lovely garden, Dickinson Choral Invocation, Gaines The Mastersingers is a chorus of 37 
0 Lord send the fire, Cain Fairy crew, de Koven men’s voices. 


Bach’s Life 


Chronologicall 
g y 6G HE RANGERTONE 
By T. SCOTT BUHRMAN ; : 
Chimes in the 
5x7, 54 pages, 7 plates, cloth-bound, 




















published to serve as the most convenient 
reference work on all the known facts 
of Bach’s life. Read from start to fin- 
ish, the book gives a clear and astonish- 
ingly complete biography of Bach—his 
life exactly as he lived it. 

“contains so many facts that one wants 
to know and usually has to hunt for 
through several thousand pages’ 

“for research work it will be indis- 
pensable to all students of the organ” 

Stoplist of every organ Bach played as 
official organist. 

Story begins Nov. 26, 1604, and ends 
Jan. 27, 1900. All the fact, none of 
the fiction; the reader of this work will 
never again misunderstand or misinter- 
pret the career of the world’s greatest 
musician. 


Price $1.25 postpaid 
Residents of New York City, add 3¢ sales tax 


ORGAN INTERESTS INC. 
Richmond Staten Island, New York City 
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tower of the Elizabeth Rod- 
man Voorhees Chapel of 
the New Jersey College for 
Women have proven to be 
superior to any | have heard 
either here or abroad. There 
seems to be less accumula- 
tion of undesirable over- 
tones, they are perfectly in 
tune, and the quality of 
each tone is very beautiful.” 


J. Earle Newton, 


Director of Music 


ANGERTONE, INC. 
ELECTRIC-MusICc 


201 VERONA AVE. NEWARK, N. J. 
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F, W. C. S. Degree 
© Westminster Choir School announced 
a new degree at its 1937 commence- 
ment, that of Fellow of Westminster 
Choir School, and those receiving it 
were the following organists: Lyman B. 
Bunnell, C. Harold Einecke, A. Leslie 
Jacobs, Frances C. Karper, Carl F. 
Mueller, Dr. Harry A. Sykes, Pauline 
Voorhees. All have taken the required 
number of special W.C.S. summer 
sessions, ‘ile: an oral and written ex- 
amination in Princeton, composed an 
anthem, and written a thesis on choral 
work. W.C.S. trustees authorized the 
new degree last winter, to be granted 
under the above conditions on invi- 
tation by Dr. Williamson. 

In addition, the Mus.Bac. was con- 
ferred on 23 graduates and the Mus.M. 
on three. 


Old St. Paul's, New York 

© Another fatality in the list of other- 
wise prominent churches unable to cope 
with the difficulties of an economic (?) 
era that devotes close to 40% of its 
total gross income to the maintenance 
of political organisms is the most his- 
toric and one of the most famous in 
New York City. It is announced that 
St. Paul’s Chapel, where Washington 
regularly attended services when he was 
President with offices in New York 
City, on Jan. 1, 1938, will close its con- 
sole, release its organist, choir, and 
curate, discontinue all music of every 
kind, and carry on with but one early- 
morning service, seven days a week, at 
8:00 a.m. When common humanity is 


Louis F. Mohr 


& Company 
Organ Maintenance 


2899 Valentine Avenue, New York City 
Telephone: SEdgwick 3-5628 
NIGHT AND DAY 








Emergency Service 
Yearly Contracts 
ELECTRIC ACTION INSTALLED 
HARPS — CHIMES — BLOWERS 


An Organ Properly Maintained 
Means Better Music 
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oppressed by an inhuman load of direct 
and indirect taxation, can the ordinary 
man be condemned because he has 
nothing left from which to make his 
old-time contributions to the mainte- 
nance of our churches? This virtual 
closing of St. Paul’s will mean an ir- 
reparable loss to all New York. Time 
marches on? No, time marches back- 
ward toward the medieval period when 
only those favored ones in the “ruling 
class” could be free men in the posses- 
sion of prosperity and its attendant cul- 
ture. During the present season two 
other one-time prominent New York 
churches ceased to function, though 
they chose the method of consolidation 
with two others more fortunate than 
they. 

Cover-Plate 

© Our current Cover-Plate shows the 
Holtkamp organ in St. Mary’s Church, 
Millersville, Ohio. It is a slider-chest 
instrument of seven stops, console at- 
tached ; built by the Votteler-Holtkamp- 
Sparling Organ Co. Photo by the Grob 
Studio. 


Winfield, Kansas 

© First Baptist dedicated its rebuilt Kil- 
gen June 17 in a concert of organ and 
vocal solos. Kilgen installed the organ 
in 1900 and began work on its rebuild- 
ing in April this year. Mrs. W. M. 
Stallcop is organist. 








Emerson Richards 
Organ Architect 


800 SCHWEHM BUILDING 
ATLANTIC CITY 
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Guilmant Organ School 

© The Guilmant Organ School, New 
York, has added Frank E. Ward to its 
faculty, theory department. Choi. 
work this season will be taught in 4l| 
its branches by a faculty of three: 
Hugh Ross, Grace Leeds Darnell, Amy 
Ellerman. Scholarships will be avail 
able, as already announced in thes 
pages. 

Christ Lutheran, Baltimore 

© is rebuilding its chancel and cnlarg. 
ing its organ to a 3m this summer. Mis 
Edith E. Sackett, who conducted , 
course in junior-choir methods in New 
York last month, has been organist of 
Christ Lutheran for the past year and 
in that time organized the music life of 
the church into four choirs, climaxing 
her work in a choral concert June 23, 
at which time the choristers showed 
their appreciation by presenting her 
with a wrist-watch. 























| 


WILLIAM A. | 


Galdeworthy 


Specializing in 
Liturgy 
Pageants 
Service Matters 
Criticizing and Editing mss. 
for Composers 
* 


St. Mark’s in Bouwerie 
234 E. 11th St. NEW YORK 























William H.Barnes,Mus.Doc. 





Organ Architect 


Advice and suggestions furnished 
to intending purchasers of new 
organs. More than forty organs 
have been built in various parts 
of the country from specifications 
and under the supervision of Dr. 
Barnes with entire satisfaction to 
the churches. Inquiries invited. 











Address: 1104 South Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 


Concert Organist 


Organist and Director of Music, 
First Baptist Church, Evanston, 
Ill. Dedicatory Recitals a spe- 
cialty, usually accompanied by a 
discussion of the tonal structure 
of the organ. If the purchase ot 
an organ is contemplated, consult 
Dr. Barnes, who will save you 
time and money. 














—_—_—_—_ 
——" 








Maintenance 








Gustav F. Dourine 


INVITES DEMONSTRATION OF 


HILLGREEN, LANE & COMPANY 


ORGANS OF QUALITY 


Rebuilding — Modernizing 
Tonal Reconstruction 


Address: G. F. Dohring 
225 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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Kilgen Contracts 

e Alexandria, Va.: First Baptist has 
ordered a 2m of 10 ranks and 3 bor- 
rows, for chancel installation, grille 
case, entirely expressive. 

Aurora, Ill.: St. John’s Evangelical 
has ordered a 2m with Chimes, 7 ranks, 
manuals straight, one Pedal borrow, 
stop-tongue console, chancel _instal- 
lation, entirely expressive, case of pipes. 

Gainesville, Ga.: Grace P. E. has 
purchased a ‘petit ensemble.’ 

Indianapolis, Ind.: Conkle Funeral 
Home has installed a ‘petit ensemble.’ 

Kansas City, Mo.: Paseo Baptist has 
purchased a ‘petit ensemble.’ 

New York: Central Synagogue has 
contracted for a 3-31, with Deagan 
Chimes, entirely expressive in three 
chambers, stop-tongue console movable 
on 35’ cable, case of pipes, fall instal- 
lation. Stoplist will be presented in 
later columns. Alexander Richardson, 
organist. 

New York: St. Vincent de Paul’s has 
contracted for a complete rebuilding, 
which will make it a 3m of 41 ranks, 
Chimes, and three Pedal borrows, for 
installation in the rear choir gallery; 
stop-tongue console, Great unenclosed. 

Indianapolis, Ind.: Second Presby- 
terian has contracted for a 3m; the 
Church is soon to celebrate its cen- 
tennial. Details later. 


Robert Elmore 


Concert Organist 


Management: Richard Copley 
113 West 57th Street New York 




















St. Luke’s Choristers 
Long Beach, California 
William Ripley Dorr, Director 
Current Motion Picture Recordings: 


“The Prince and the Pauper” 
“Romeo and Juliet” 
“Green Light” 











American Conservatory Courses 

© The organ department of the Ameri- 
can Conservatory, Chicago, under the 
direction of Frank Van Dusen, offers 
for the coming season, courses in 
church-service playing, choir training, 
liturgical music, keyboard harmony, ear 
training, modulation, improvisation, 
etc. Every second week a class in organ 
repertoire and interpretation will meet; 
of course any and every branch of mus- 
ic can be studied in the various other 
departments of the Conservatory. The 
organ faculty includes Mr. Van Dusen, 
Dr. Eigenschenk, Emly Roberts, Dr. 
Leo Sowerby, George L. Tenney, Adal- 
bert Huguelet, George Ceiga, and Ken- 
neth Cutler. 

George Gershwin 

© died July 11 in Hollywood, Calif. 
He had a break-down two weeks earlier 
but left the hospital, apparently recover- 
ing though extremely nervous. July 10 
he was returned to the hospital in a 
coma, and though a surgeon was on the 
way by airplane from Baltimore, an im- 
mediate operation was necessary for the 
removal of a brain tumor, and he never 
recovered. He was in Hollywood writ- 
ing the music for ‘The Goldwyn 
Follies.’ 

Mr. Gershwin was born Sept. 28, 
1898, in Brooklyn, N. Y. He became a 
typical east-side boy, with the exception 
that his mother compelled him to prac- 
tise piano; his lessons cost him 25¢ 
each. When he was 16 years old he 
answered a want-adv for a pianist for 
Remick & Sons and got the job, thus 








E. Arne Hovdesven 


Wittenberg College 
OHIO 


Julian R. Williams 
St. Stephen’s Church 


Sewickley, Pennsylvania 
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HUGH McAMIS 


Sherman Square Studios - 160 West 73rd St., New York 














Laurence H. Montague - A. A.G.O. 


Recitals which display the organs, and appeal to the people. 


North Presbyterian Church 


® Buffalo, New York 














HUGH PORTER 


99 Claremont Ave., New York 


Lessons and Recitals 











becoming a member of New York's 
royal tin-pan alley. 

In 1923 he met Paul Whiteman and 
the two became friends because of their 
mutual idea that perhaps jazz could be 
a worthwhile product. Whiteman pro- 
posed to play in public a composition 
Gershwin thought he could write. 
Rhapsody in Blue was the result. The 
composer had worked on it weeks 
longer than the conductor expected, and 
after it had been played at rehearsal the 
first time, Whiteman is said to have ex- 
claimed: ‘Damn the fool! Did he 
actually believe he could improve on 
it?” But Gershwin had been improv- 
ing on it for days and would have con- 
tinued, excepting that Whiteman went 
to his rooms and demanded the score 
without any more working over it. 

It was not his first composition, as 
he had already written jazz pieces for 
tin-pan alley, but it was the first piece 
of jazz to win a hearing from concert 
orchestras. Perhaps the next best or- 
chestral work is his American in Paris 
—in which longer composition structur- 
al defects are more obvious than in 
the shorter and more worked-over 
Rhapsody, though in the longer work 
he tries his hand at contrapuntal lines 
and gives a splendid accounting of 
himself. 

His greatest work is undoubtedly his 
opera, “Porgy & Bess,” from which 
certain pieces are frequently heard, and 
deserve to be rated as with the most 
original and effective vocal music ever 
written. 

He was a bachelor, maintained a 
large apartment in New York where he 
lived and worked, attended by a valet 
and secretary; he was an exceedingly 
busy man. Composition rarely engaged 
his attention till very late at night, and 
then, with his cigar as his only com- 
panion and absolute quiet in his apart- 
ment, he turned to his piano where he 
worked his ideas over and over till his 
final manuscript was almost unintelligi- 
ble from alterations and improvements. 

George Gershwin was really on the 
verge of being a great composer; no 
person can guess what he might have 
been able to do if he could have lived 
his full life-span. Tin-pan alley never 
produced one able to hold a candle to 
him, though it produced others equally 
able to make huge profits out of their 
jazz tunes and rhythms. Too bad that 
sO unique a musical genius should die 
so early. 


Marshall Bidwell 


Organist and Musical Director 








Carnegie Institute 
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Abram Ray Tyler 

© When a man has completed a quar- 
ter of a century of faithful service it is 
so easy to drum up a celebration, pre- 
sent some sort of a token of esteem, 
write a letter of glowing praise—and 
then forget it. They did part of all 
this at Temple Beth El, Detroit, last 
year for Mr. Tyler. 

This year the Temple sent Mr. Tyler 
a letter. Mr. Tyler is now made or- 
ganist emeritus, his salary remains ex- 
actly the same, he is to attend such 
> Pigg services as he chooses to arrange 
or, and his pupil Jason Tickton is to 
be appointed assistant organist to take 
care of all the other normal duties of 
the organist. 

T.A.O. nominates Temple Beth El in 
Detroit as an institution that practises 
noble religious principles as well as 
preaches them. It is so easy to dis- 
charge and forget a faithful organist; 
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equally easy to make him organist 
emeritus and forget him. Honorary 
titles do not pay bills. Temple Beth 
El has proved itself worthy of the best 
service any man can render it. 


Christine Barnes 

© begins to follow in the footsteps of 
her musically distinguished mother and 
father, Dr. and Mrs. William H. 
Barnes. July 11 Miss Barnes appeared 
as pianist in a program of piano and 
organ solos in the Barnes residence, 
Evanston. Miss Barnes played Brahms, 
Chopin, Debussy, Schumann, and 
Ravel’s Sonatine. 

Coupler Practise 

© Examination of three current 3m 
stoplists—Charleston, Kalamazoo, Los 
Angeles—shows that any attempt to 
discuss ‘standard couplers’ would be 
founded on ignorance rather than 
knowledge, for no two of these three 
organs agree with each other in 
couplers. 

Couplers are strictly the organist’s 
private business and do not concern the 
builder any further than to provide 
what is asked for and add the proper 
amount to the bill. With couplers, an 
organist can use his expensive tonal re- 
sources mixed up in any way he chooses 
at the moment; without couplers, his 
resources are frozen to individual 
manuals and single pitches. 

Just why should the Swell manual be 
so badly treated? The Swell should be 
and is the most versatile of all manu- 
als; it ought to have the most complete 
set of couplers, to enable the organist 
to play anything and everything at any 
and every pitch from that manual. 

Arrangement in the console is an- 
other vital factor. While an organist 
can get accustomed to anything, the 
sooner we afrive at a logical, perfectly 
natural, and simple arrangement, the 
better. To scatter the couplers to the 
Great, for example, all over the con- 
sole in three or four places as was 
formerly done, is a sad waste of brain- 
power that ought to be spared for ap- 
plication to art instead of used in re- 
membering where something is. 

There is only one truly logical and 
simple order, chiefly because every or- 
gan, whether of one manual or seven, 
has a Pedal Organ even though in some 
instances residence and theater organs 
have no Great manual; therefore- we 
must begin with Pedal. And since 
practise through five centuries has 
strongly followed along with Pedal- 
Great-Swell-Choir-Solo-Echo, we can do 
no better than adopt it as standard. 

The manner in which a T.A.O. stop- 
list lists the couplers is invariably stand- 
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ard. In twenty years of practise we 
have not yet found a set of couplers 
that would not easily and logically fit 
into that order. T.A.O. did not estab. 
lish the order, it merely adopted it trom 
the best-informed members of the pro- 
fession. 

When an organist is playing from 
the Great manual and looking for a 
coupler that will affect the music pro. 
duced from that manual, he should not 
be required to go into three or four 
groups to find them all; every one of 
them should, by all the rules of com. 
mon-sense and expediency, be located 
together in one compact group, in the 
G-S-C and 16-8-4 orders. 
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LaBerge Nuptials 

@ July 26 in the Church of the Immac- 
ulate Conception, New Orleans, Miss 
Claire Coci and Bernard R. LaBerge 
were united in marriage. 

Purcell Concert 

e Aug. 11 Columbia University, New 
York, will give a concert of Henry Pur- 
cell's varied compositions. 

Virgil Fox 

@ spent a part of his vacation at the 
summer home of Wheeler Beckett at 
Lake Winnepesaukee where the chief 
danger was the threatening preparation 
of another organ concerto. Mr. Beckett 
originator, Mr. Fox abettor. 
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L. E. Yeamans 

© died July 4 after a brief illness at his 
home in Oberlin. Laurel Everett Yea- 
mans graduated from Oberlin in 1910, 
directed the Leander Clark College Con- 
servatory for three years, and then filled 
various positions in Chicago and New 
York before going back to Oberlin in 
the capacity of faculty-member. 

Mr. Yeamans from 1917 to 1919 was 
in the war service and at its conclusion 
he studied with some of the famous 
organists of Paris and was organist of 
the American Church there. His work 
in music was varied and broad, and in- 
cluded an appointment as organist of 
the Capitol Theater in New York. He 
was also active in fraternal circles. He 
is survived by his mother, residing in 
Oberlin, and by a brother. 

T.A.O. regrets the lack of biograph- 
ical data with which to make much 
more complete this brief sketch of the 
life of one who was so active in the 
ranks of the profession and who on 
various occasions contributed to these 
pages. 

Huntington, W. Va. 

® Johnson Memorial M. E. dedicated 
its 3m Moller in a recital June 29 by 
Arthur B. Jennings, guest organist, in 
a program of French and German 
music. 


George C. Arkebauer 

@ has been appointed director of the Luther- 
an Choral Society and choirmaster of Zion 
Evangelical Lutheran, Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Claire Edwards, Clarence Eddy pupil, is as- 
sociated with Mr. Arkebauer as organist of 
the church, “playing an old tracker 2m 
which the congregation plans to replace with- 
in the next year or so.” Mr. Arkebauer was 
formerly choirmaster of Zion Lutheran and 
director of the A-Cappella Choir, Cleveland. 
The Eineckes to Europe 

@ Mr. and Mrs. C. Harold Einecke of Grand 
Rapids sail for Europe Aug. 3 accompanied 
by 27 of Mr. Einecke’s Park Church chor- 
isters and a few organ students. The party 
will visit Frankfort and Bonn folk-music 
festivals, Munich Wagner festival, Salzburg 
Mozart festival, Gioucester  three-choirs 
festival, etc. Brussels, Amsterdam, the Paris 
exposition, are other points of interest. Dr. 
Bullock of Westminster Abbey and Gunther 
Ramin at Bach’s old St. Thomas’ have in- 
vited the party to be their guests in their 
respective choirlofts. 

Choir Prize to Miss Cross 

@ Elizabeth B. Cross of White Plains, N. Y., 
won first award for her junior choir in the 
contest sponsored by the Music Education 
League of New York. Seven junior choirs 
competed; Miss Cross’ choir won a rating 
of 92%. 

Dr. Ray Hastings 

@ gave a Gounod program as his June 6 
preludial recital and his minister, Dr. Ralph 
Walker, acted as ‘master of ceremonies’ in 
announcing the various numbers. Any other 
organist anywhere have a minister equally 
cooperative ? 
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Oscar Thompson 

®@ has been appointed music-critic of the 
New York Sun, succeeding the late W. J. 
Henderson to whom he had been assistant 
for the past third of a century. 

January 1931 T.A.O. Wanted 

© A college library needs a copy of T.A.O. 
for January 1931 to complete its bound 
files and T.A.O. office is not able to supply 
the missing copy. A liberal subscription- 
credit will be given any reader having a 
copy of that issue which he is willing to 
donate to the library. Write to T.A.O. 
office before mailing the copy. 

Durham, N. C., Conference 

© A choral conference for supervisors of 
music and choirmasters was held in June 
under the direction of Wm. P. Twaddell. 
We regret information of importance to our 
readers was not received in time for proper 
advance publication in these columns. 

Mrs. Lucy Allen Scott 

© for some years organist of St. Luke's 
M. E., Newark, N. J., died July 5 at Fit- 
kin Memorial Hospital; she was a graduate 
of the New York Conservatory. 
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ATHEY, Edith B. 
Hamline M. E. Church; 
The S. H. Hines Funeral Home; 
Washington, Cc. 
*BIDWELL, — Mus.Doc, 
BIGGS, E. Powe 
51 Brattle St., Cambridge, Mass. 
CHENEY, Winslow 
10 West 58th St., New York, N. Y. 
*CLOKEY, Joseph W. 
Pomona College, Claremont, Calif. 
COOPER, Harry E., Mus.Doc., F.A.G.O. 
Ottawa University, Ottawa, Kansas. 
*DARNELL, Grace Leeds 
*DICKINSON, Clarence, Mus. Doc. 
DORR, William Ripley* 
DUNKLEY, Ferdinand, 
Temple Sinai; 
Prof. of Organ., Theory & Composition, 
Loyola University College of Music; 
1915 Calhoun St., New Orleans, La. 
EDMUNDSON, Garth 
New Castle, Pa. 
EIGENSCHENK, Dr. Edward 
Kimball Hall, Chicago, Ill. 
ELMORE, Robert 
130 Walnut Ave., Wayne, Penna. 
FERRIS, Isabel Dungan 
Wilson College, Chambersburg, Pa. 
FISHER. Wayne 
2405 Auburn Ave., Mt. Auburn, Cincinnati, O. 
FOX, Virgil 
1316 Park Ave., Baltimore, Md. 
GLEASON, Harold 
EASTMAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
Rochester, New York. 
GOLDSWORTHY, Wm. A. 
234 East lith St., New York City. 
HARRIS, Ralph A., M.S.M., F.A.G.O. 
Org.-Choirmaster, St. Paul's Church, 
157 St. Paul's Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
*HASTINGS, Ray, Mus. Doc. 
*HAWKE, H. William, Mus. Bac. 
*HOVDESVEN, E. Arne 
JACOBS, A. Leslie, F.W.C.S.* 
JONES, Wm. H., A.A.G.O. 
Director of Music, St. Mary's School; oo 
Choirmaster, Christ Church; Raleigh, Cc. 


*ORDAN, Frank B., M. Mus. 
*KRAFT, Edwin Arthur 
Trinity Cathedral, Cleveland, Ohio. 
*LaBERGE, Bernard R. 
2 West 46th St., New York City. 
LOCKWOOD, Charlotte 
Murray Hill, New Jersey. 
LOUD, John Hermann, F.A.G.O. 
Recitals, Instruction; 
Park Street Church, Boston (1915); 
9 Denton Road West, Wellesley, Mass. 
*McAMIS, Hugh 
McCURDY, Alexander, Mus.Doc. 
Curtis Institute of Music, Philadelphia, Pa. 
MIRANDA, Max Garver, Mus. Bac. A.A.G.O. 
Dir. Mus. Dept. and College Org., Beloit 
College; First Presbyterian Church. 
Residence: 931 Church St., Beloit, Wis. 
*MITCHELL, Ernest 
MUELLER, Carl F., F.W.C.S.* 
*MURPHREE, Claude L., F.A.G.O. 
*PEARSALL, John Y. 
PEASE, Sibley G. 
Resident Organist, Elks Temple; 
Associate Organist, Angelus Temple; 
Res.: 322 S. Mansfield Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 
POISTER, Arthur 
University of Redlands, Redlands, Calif. 
PORTER, Hugh 
99 Claremont Ave., New York. 
*RICHARDS, G. Darlington 
*RIEMENSCHNEIDER, Albert 
*SCHREINER, Alexander 
Univ. California, Los Angeles, Calif. 
*SCHWAB, Harold 
SEIBERT, Henry F., Mus. Doc. 
Lutheran Church of the Holy Trinit 
Centra! Park West at 65th Street, Kew York. 
*SIMON, Ernest Arthur 
SIMPSON, Guy Criss 
Concert Organist 
University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kans. 
*STANDERWICK, John 
*SWINNEN, Firmin 
Veale Road, R.F.D. 3, Wilmington, Del. 


THOMPSON, Van Denman, Mus. Bac., F.A.G.O. 
De Pauw University, 
Greencastle, Ind. 
VAN DUSEN, Frank, Mus. Bac. 
“WEBBER, Thomas H. 
First Presbyterian, New Castle, Penna. 
WEINRICH, Carl 
77 Jefferson Road, Princeton, N. J. 
WESTERFIELD, George W., F.A.G.O. 
Org., Ch. of St. Mary the Virgin; N. Y. Repre- 
sentative "“Orgoblo" (see oted 155 Bainbridge 
St., Brooklyn, N. Y. JEfferson 3-8010. 
WHITE, Ernest 
145 West 46th St., New York. 
*WILLIAMS, Julian R. 
St. Stephen's P. E., Sewickley, Penna. 
YON, Pietro A. 
853 Carnegie Hall, New York City. 
*ZEUCH, Wm. E. 
First Church in Boston, Boston, Mass. 
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Where is Yours ? 


The finest names and prod- 
ucts in the American organ 
world are listed on this page. 
If yours is not among them, 
why not? Want to be among 
the unknown? or the well 
known? 
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AEOLIAN-SKINNER ORGAN CO. 
Main Office: 677 Fifth Ave., New York Cit, 
Res.-Studio: 689 Fifth Ave., New York City. 
Factory: Boston, Mass. 
CASAVANT FRERES 
St. Hyacinthe, P. ., Canada. 
AUSTIN ORGANS INC. 
Main Office: Hartford, Conn. 
New York: 522 Fifth Ave. 
ESTEY ORGAN CORPORATION 
Brattleboro, Vermont. 
New York: 5 West 52nd St. 
HALL ORGAN CO. 
Main Office: West Haven, Conn. 
Chicago: 615 North Fifth Ave., 
New York: 67 East 89th St. 
HILLGREEN, LANE & CO. 
Main Office: Alliance, Ohio 
New York: G. F. Dohring, 225 Fifth Ave. 


KILGEN, Geo. Kilgen & Son Inc. 
Main: 4016 N. Union Blvd., St. Louis, Mo. 
Boston: 20 ree St. 
Charlotte, N : 938 Berkeley Ave. 
Chicago: 418 Wiigiss Bldg. 
Denver: 856 Harrison St. 

Detroit: 19,657 Andover. 

Los Angeies: 150 Glendale Blvd. 

New York: 109 West 57th St. 

Salt Lake City 165 Edith Ave. 

San Antonio: 102 Dilworth Ave. 

Seattle: 4212 Phiney Ave. 
MIDMER-LOSH INC. 

Merrick, L. I., N. Y. 


MOLLER, M. P. Moller Inc. 
Main Office: Hagerstown, Md. 
Chicago, Ill: 332 S. Michigan Ave. 
New York: Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. 
Philadelphia: 91 Union Ave., Lansdowne. 
REUTER ORGAN CO. 
Lawrence, Kansas. 
— Ernest M. Skinner & Son Co. 
Broadway, Methuen, Mass. 
WICKS ORGAN CO. 
Highland, Illincis. 


Maywood. 








ARCHITECTS 


— William H., Mus.Doc. 
1100 S$. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

ELLIOT, Robert Pier 

118 West 57th St., New York. 
MONTAGUE, Laurence H. 

81 Princeton Blvd., Kenmore-Buffalo, N. Y. 

(Associated with Wicks Organ) 
RICHARDS, Emerson 

Atlantic City, N. J. 
TURNER, Tyler 

202 Riverside Drive, New York City. 











CUSTODIANS 


DELOSH BROTHERS, 
Guaranteed used organs, tuning, maintenance. 
35-08 105th St., Corona, N. Y. HAv. 4-8575. 
DOHRING, Gustav F. 
Edgewater-on-Hudson, N. J. 
HOLBROOK ORGAN CO. 
64 Revere sy Quincy, Mass. 
LAVALLEE, Wilfrid 
5234 Netherland Ave., New York City 
MOHR, Louis F. Mohr & Co. 
2899 Valentine Ave., New York City. 
RASSMANN, Ferd 
1100 Fifth Ave., Asbury Park, N. J. 
SCHLETTE, Charles 6. 
Church organs rebuilt, tuned, repaired; yearly 
contracts; Blowing plants installed; etc. 
1442 Gillespie Ave., New York. WEst. 7-394. 
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Amplification, see Rangertone 
Blowers, see Spencer-Turbine 
Combination-Action, see Reisner 
DEAGAN, J. C. Deagan Inc. 

Percussion instruments. 

4217 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Electric-Action, see Reisner 
Electrotone, see Rangertone 
Ivory, see Reisner 
“ORGOBLO," see Spencer-Turbine 
Percussion, see Deagan 
RANGERTONE, INC. 

201 Verona’ Ave., Newark, N. J. 
Recording, see Rangertone 
REISNER, W. H. Reisner Mfg. Co. Inc. 

Action parts of all kinds 

os mgeten i 
SPENCER TURBINE CO. 

Blowers, 

Hartford, Conn. 
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BOOKS of distinctive MERIT 


If there are any better books on their respective subjects than those listed here, we do not 


know where to find them. 


This listing is maintained as a service to T.A.O. readers, first 


to place at their command a list of the best books on all subjects pertaining to the 
organist, and second to enable them to secure the books with minimum trouble 
and at minimum cost. Please order direct through T.A.O. office. * Imported, 
on order only; + subject to change, exact cost will be obtained on request. 


Art of Improvisation 


by T. CARL WHITMER 
gx12, 72p., thoroughly illustrated, $2.50. Best 
book on its subject; shows how to begin the 
daily practise of improvising and carry it on to 


success: detailed, practical, invaluable. 


Bach—a Biography 
by CHARLES SANFORD TERRY 


6x9, 350p., many illustrations, $7.50. A thorough 
and complete presentation of the life of Bach; 
by all odds the best of the one-book biogra- 
phies. 


Bach’s Life—Chronologically 
by T. SCOTT BUHRMAN 


x7, 54p., 7 plates, $1.25. A most convenient 
reference biography; all the facts; stoplists of 
all organs Bach regularly played; complete list 
of all his positions; etc., etc. 


Bach’s Organ Works 


by A. EAGLEFIELD HULL 


5x8, 189p., innumerable’ thematics, $2.50. 
Analytical and historical notes about every or- 
gan composition by Bach, all in alphabetical 
order, themes shown for each, stoplists of the 
organs Bach knew; a book worth ten times 
its price. 


Johann Sebastian Bach* 


by JOHANN NIKOLAUS FORKEL 


6x’, 310p., $5.007. The original Forkel trans- 
lated with corrections by Terry; second half 
of book gives valuable tables and data on 
Bach’s compositions. (Original English edition 
also available o« i lily in d-hand 
copies, over 100 years old; rare and difficult to 
get; $10.00f.) 


The Life of Bach* 


by PHILIPP SPITTA 


6x9, 1782p., 3-vol., $21.007. Most complete and 
exhaustive biography in English; innumerable 
Bach letters and documents given in full; the 
whole Bach period thoroughly covered in de- 
tail; will undoubtedly forever remain the 
supreme Bach biography. 


Choral Technique and Inter- 


by HENRY COWARD pretation 
6x8, 321p., $3.75. Finest book for the choir- 
master, no padding, no theorizing; of greatest 
Practical value. 


The Church Organ 


by NOEL BONAVIA-HUNT 


1x8, 108p., illustrated, $2.00. Rich mine of in- 
formation on voicing, scales, tuning, Diapason 
chorus, and how tone quality may be changed 
- voicing and treatment of mouth, languid, 
ete. 





Cinema and Theater Organ* 


by REGINALD WHITWORTH 


7x10, 112p., illustrated, $4.25. Clearly-explained 
drawings of electric actions of theater organs; 
console diagrams; some famous theater stop- 
lists. 


Contemporary American 


by WM. H. BARNES Organ 
7x10, 34l1p., profusely illustrated, $2.50. The 
mechanics of the modern organ, amazingly 
complete book on modern organ action. 


Dictionary of Organ Stops 


by J. I. WEDGWOOD 


6x9, 190p., illustrated, $3.25. The old classic, 
published in 1905, and still the favorite of 
many; some unique and splendid illustrations. 


The Electric Organ 


by REGINALD WHITWORTH 


7x10, 199p., 100 illustrations, $6.50. Complete 
picture of modern British action, superbly clear 
drawings minutely explained; shows how a 
modern organ works. 


Father Smith* 


by ANDREW FREEMAN 


7x10, 96p., many illustrations, $3.00. Biogra- 
phy of the noted organ-builder, exhaustive rec- 
ord of his work—stoplists, history, case-photo- 
graphs, etc. 


Fugue Writing 
by A. MADELEY RICHARDSON 


6x9, 90p., illustrated, $1.50. Complete expo- 
sition of all the elements of a fugue, gives full 
understanding of fugue-form, shows how to 
write fugues. 


Het Orgel in de Nederlanden* 


by FLORIS VAN DER MUEREN 


6x10, 275p., 65 plates, paper-bound, $10.50}. In 
Flemish; only book dealing with Netherland 
organ-building. 


How to Build a Chamber 


by H. F. MILNE Organ 


5x7, 169p., profusely illustrated, $3.00. Best 
book available on its subject; tells how to lay 
out scales, make pipes, voice and tune, make 
action, and build complete tracker organ. 


Junior Choir Helps and Sug- 
by MISS VOSSELLER gestions 


7-10, 28p., $1.00. Packed full of detailed sug- 
gestions; a practical book; gives practical help. 


The Modern Organ 


by ERNEST M. SKINNER 


7xll, 48p., illustrated, $1.25. A master-builder 
deals with a few of the elements that make 
organs artistic. 


Modern Organ Stops 


by NOEL BONAVIA-HUNT 


8x10, 112p., illustrated, $3.75. The Author is 
noted in England as an independent voicer; 
his book is therefore valuable also for its voic- 
ing suggestions. 


Modern Studies in Organ 


by N. BONAVIA-HUNT Tone* 


5x7, 179p., illustrated, $2.75. Deals with the 
Author’s theories of voicing, a serious discus- 
sion of tone as influenced by the voicer’s art. 


The Organ in France 


by WALLACE GOODRICH 


6x9, 169p., illustrated, $3.00. Delightful, infor- 
mative, a study of French organs and liter- 
ature, 17 famous Paris stoplists, glossary of 
French terms. 


Organ Stops 


by GEORGE ASHDOWN AUDSLEY 


6x9, 294p., illustrated, $2.50. The most com- 
plete and authoritative dictionary of organ reg- 
isters ever published. 


Protestant Church Music in 


by A. T. DAVISON America 
6x8, 182p., $2.50. A vigorous, inspiring discus- 
sion; every organist who reads it will improve 
his own church music. 


Student’s Guide to the Organ 


by REGINALD WHITWORTH 

6x9, 93p., 11 drawings, $2.50. Tells in clear pic- 
tures and text just how the organ works, that 
long-needed book for beginner, amateur, and 
devotee. 


Temple of Tone 


by GEORGE ASHDOWN AUDSLEY 


7x10, 262p., $5.00. The tonal ideas of the 
world’s first great organ architect; published 
posthumously; appendix gives extensive biog- 
raphical sketch of the Anthor. 


We pay postage—cash with order, or c.o.d.—no on-approval privileges—all prices net 
Orders accepted for delivery in U. S. A. only 
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Kilgen Organs 
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When you purchase a Kilgen Organ, you have many decided advantages: 


Perhaps one of the least, yet an important factor, is that the four Kilgen The ¢ 


Brothers, master organ builders devoting their lives to the work, not 


_ s 


only design their organ but have entire freedom to exercise their artistic 


. * Organ 
talents, as owners and directors of their company. Photo, | 


With the purchase of a Kilgen Organ, you assume no responsibility. 
When you place the organ project in the hands of the Kilgen Brothers, 
its artistic success is assured because you are then certain of an organ 


properly scaled and voiced. with the proper selection of wind pressures. 


There is no risk involved. You are assured of obtaining an organ which 


meets the highest standard of artistic excellence. 


Considering these things, it is not surprising that the building of so 
many large and famous organs has been delegated to the Kilgen 


Brothers . . . . Write today for special literature. 


Established U.S.A. 1851 


Geo. Kilgen & Son, Fue. TE 


4012 Union Boulevard, St. Louis, Mo. 
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